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world! France will yet astonish it by the magnificence of her 


WHILE we receive every second day fresh and frequently 
conflicting statements from the seat of war in Europe ; while 
the encounter which was a pitched battle and glorious victory 

d of the allied armies on Monday, dwindles down before Satur- 
day to a contemptible skirmish and the capture of two wound- 
ed Cossacks ; while Omer Pacha is represented as reviewing 

roops at Varna, bullying the Austrian Count Coronini at Bu- 
charest, and pushing vigorously forward into Bessarabia in 
pursuit of the Russians, all on the same identical day and on 
the same confidential telegraphic authority ; while falsehood 

(which the polite call “ mystification”) is the order of the Go- 

vernments on either side of this great military controversy,— 
it must be admitted that the task of the commentator and 
critic is surrounded with more than usual difficulty. 

As an illustration of this, we may refer to Kossuth, who— 
having accepted an invitation to address a public meeting at 
Newcastle on Tyne, previous to the embarkation of the Cri- 
mean expeditionists—afterwards excused himself and declar- 
ed that he would express no further opinion as to the policy 
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of the British and French Governments until after the result 
of an attack upon Sebastopol was known. And the Hungari- 
an had good cause for this caution ; for up to the time of the 
landing : at Eupatoria no unprejudiced observer could declare 
whether the allied Powers occupied the strongholds of the 
Osmanli as the defenders of the Sultan or the treacherous ac- 
tors in a preconcerted scheme for the division of his Empire. 
Their words had the most friendly fervor—but their acts 
displayed the most callous apathy at a time when to be indif- 
ferent amounted to hostility. They detained Omer Pacha on 
his march to relieve Silistria by undertaking to perform the 
task themselves; they actually did march into the Dolrudscha, 
but preferred to perish of the pestilence and fever in that fa- 
tal swamp rather than embarrass the illustrious Paskiewitch 
by their unwelcome presence. For ten days they were en- 

amped so near Silistria that they could hear the thunder of 
the besieging artillery and the crash of falling ramparts : but 
not a fooi did they advance to raise the siege,—not a single 
minie rifle lent its quota to the slaughter which encarnadined 
the Danube; the only powder they ‘expended was in cathar- 
tics against the cholera. 

This surely did not look like sincerity in their professions. 
Their professions were not sincere. 

The power which France and England fear, and practically 
are at war with, is not the military despotism of the Czar. In 
49, when the — army violated the law of nations and 
the law of God, by crossing the frontiers of Hungary and 
crushing down an established government, = oe ruling 
elass could find no expletives ‘sufficiently superb to illustrate 
the benefits which his imperial and august Majes ty, the Czar, 
had conferred on the “ defenders of order, religion and fami- 
ly.” They recognized in Nicholas the armed champion of 
that tyranny by which their own emasculated race retains its 
old prestige and holds in subjection and under tribute the 
struggling millions of England’s mechanic and agricultur: al 
ae Louis Napoleon never rose beyond the level of 

‘perjured, plundering and murderous Usurper,” in any of 
the Court Gazettes of Europe, until he had proved himself 
akin to the legitimate breed of Sovereigns by robbing Rome 
of her liberty and butchering its assertors. The Govern- 
ments of France and England are fully cognizant on how frail 
a tenure their present existence depends ; the halcyon days of 
unquestioning obedience and the “ Divine Right” are over 
the masses have become too enlightened for subjection, ol 
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eagerly await the opportunity of revolt. The Czar, as he has 
the most ignorant, has the most loyal population in Eu- 
rope to support him ; and he alone of all the crowned conspi- 
rators can look complacently on foreign embroilments, secure 
in the devotion of his subjects to his temporal as well as spir- 
itual sceptre. He a Constantinoplesfor his Southern 
capital ; and indeed it had been 5 age to him by the 
great Peter as vain’ legatee of the Sultan. Moreover, 
possessing Turkey, he would render Austria more powerless 
than she is (if that be possible ?); and still retaining Francis 
Joseph on the throne in the capacity of Vice Regal cats-paw, 
he would obtain control of the Germanic confederation and 
unequivocal, irresistible supremacy in the destiny of Southern 
and Central Europe. With Turkey annexed to his Empire, 
the Czar would have the whole Austrian frontier exposed te 
his incursions ; and the Sclavie population in the Austrian 
provinces would rapidly unite with their kindred Sclaves of 
Southern and Western Russia. 

The game that Nicholas resolved upon, and is now playing, 
will not be found so hazardous as it appears if we regard the 
eventual certainty of success rather than the losses and em- 
barrassments which are the penalty of a premature attempt. 
That the attempt to seize the “Sick Man's” property, while 
the said invalid yet retained a very alarming amount of spas 
modic and pre-mortuary vitality, was premature, the event has 
abundantly proved :—but that the Ozar was correct in his 

calculations, events being allowed to take their ordinary 
course,—and that he will finally achieve the absor ption of the 


Ottoman Empire, we hold to be equally indisputa le. 
He was correct in his calculations as far as human foresight 
could ensure correctness, for he argued thus :——“‘ England has 


+ 


long been aware of my intentions; for I confided them to, 
and received the approval of my friend Aberdeen and the oth- 
er members of the British Government. Besides; the British 
are a Christian, commercial, and remarkably stupid people; 
and while their cotton mills are uninjured and I supply them 
with hides and tallow, it is the most unlikely thing on earth 
that they should buckle on the armor of righteousness in be- 
half of the inert, polygamous and misbelieving Mussulman. 
Should they do so, even, what need have I to fear them? My 
people are not maritime, and a blockade of all my coasts 
would be more keenly felt in London than St. Petersburgh. 
My fortresses can protect iy fleets from any merely naval at- 
tack ; and the whole British army would scarce form a break- 
1* 
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fast for the seven hundred and fifty thousand soldiers who 
follow my standard to the field. 

“As to France, I can either bribe her to participate by 
adding to her possessions in Africa, or defy her intervention. 
The ruffian who has made himself her Emperor has need of 
peace to consolidate his power. If he mus¢ find employment 
for his soldiery, there is Waterloo to be avenged; and the 
fair counties of England look invitingly detenceless across 
the belt of water which separates the rival shores. 

‘The names of Pultawa and Moscow give sorry encour- 
agement to the ardor of invasion ; and my fleet is something 
more than a match in numbers, discipline and weight of metal 
for any navy that the French can bring against it. 1 might 
even compromise the matter with M. Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte by ne ng him to invade Great britain in return for 
reciprocal aid given to me in Turkey. The French bear no 

ninity to a ; but language is too feeble to express their 
detestation of ‘ Perfide Albion.’ 

‘For Prussia, she is my most willing and efficient slave. 
When Frederick William is sober, he shivers beneath the con- 
genial horrors of delirium tremens and the dread of a popular 
insurrection. In his tipsy exaltation he has no more blissful 
vision than to establish in his own dominions, and through 
my co-operation that irresponsible autocracy with which the 
habits and religion of my country have invested me. Even 
were he inimical, | can at any moment terrify him into sub- 
mission by threatening the seizure of Poland: and while his 
armies are required to keep down domestic rebellion, I have 
little to fear from such hostility. 

Austria is a bundle of vigorous saplings tied around a 
fragment of rotten timber, and only held together at the 
present moment by my intervention in ‘49 and the fear of its 
repetition under analogous circumstances. The Empire that 
could not subdue—that was repeatedly and hopelessly defeat- 
ed by the poor province of Hungary a few years since ; and 
that is sinking | leeper and yet more deep into the gulf of irre- 
trievable bank: ‘uptey—what madness of ingratitude and 
malice could prompt her to expedite the inevitable by incur- 
ring my displeasure? ‘Tis scarce a twelvemonth’s time since 
she solicited and received of me the loan of sixteen millions 
of florins to support the private expenditures of her Court. 

‘Turkey, then, must face her fate alone. Her whole sys- 
tem is s decaye d and in dissolution. I will encourage a Greek 
insurrection in her heart, and incite King Otho on the South 
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to declare war against the Sultan. In European Turkey 
there are but four millions of Moslem against twelve millions 
of Christian Greeks; I will drive the former acrogs the 
Dardanelles end incorporate the Patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple with my own.” 

Such, with more elaboration of detail, may be safely relied 
upon as the arguments which prompted the Czar to the sei- 
zure of Wallachia and Moldavia. ‘The privileges accorded 
by Abdul Medjid to Roman Catholics at the Holy Places of 
the East, were made the pretext of a Russian dei uand utterly 
inconsistent with the sovereignty of the Sublime Porte over 
his immediate subjects—-the Christian Greeks of Turkey 
Proper: and thus the element of religious fanaticism, so 
powerful amongst the ignorant, was mingled with the ren 
incitements which would naturally lead the barbarians of the 
rigorous North to look with complacency upon an invasion of 
warmer and more fertile regions. That the war is regarded 
by the Muscovites as a religious one—a species of Crusade in 
which piety is to be rewarded by plunder—we have abundant 
proof in the fact, that the Graco-Russian Church subscribed 
most liberally to commence it; religious societies deprived 
themselves voluntarily of their wealth in order to e juip Don 
Cossacks for the conquest of the Crescent ; and the spirit of 
the soldiery may be not inaptly judged from the following 
song with which they enliven their marches and encourage 
each other amid fatigue and danger. It is to the Russians of 
the present day what the Ranz des Vaches once was to the 
Swiss; what the Marseillaise may yet again be to the French 
of another and more glorious revolution. The original 
verses are attributed to Prince Woronzoff ; the version sub- 
joined pretends to no other merit than that of fidelity. 


“ Before the Holy Image I thrice have bent to-night, 

And, having paid my orisons, now rush to join the fight ; 
The fight of Faith and Fatherland, for these I march afar, 
My life and lance for Russia’s creed! my fealty to the Czar ! 


“ My sword—the only heritage my valiant fathers left— 

Hath bit the flesh of Sweden and many a Tartar cleft ; 

Too long in shameful idleness the rusting steel hath lain, 

And now it longs for blood to cleanse the dull, corroding stain! 


] 
Gs . 


‘From the summits of the Balkan our brethren stretch their han 
They pray tous to rescue them—their prayers become commands ! 
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We feel for them, will fight for them, for God and us they bleed ; 
I'he weaponed strength of Russia goes to strike for Russia’s creed ! 


‘Tae memories of our Church are twined round Kiew’s white-bastioned crest, 
The loveliest and most hallowed town that ever Turk oppressed. 

Those memories are consecrate and shadow forth the doom 

Which gathers strength in silence and will quickly burst in gloom. 


The Cross of pain, the Spear of might, on these our strength we cast ; 
The hand of God protected both in dark days long o’erpast. 

Think you our hearts so soon forget the sires for whom we mourn ? 
Their sons shali bear the flag of Faith as it by them was borne! 


“We march to break the Moslem’s pride, to crush his creed accursed ; 
Then, welcome be the Hoty War, and let its tempest burst ! 

Be this our victor battle-cry as West and South we press— 

‘The God that blesses Rassia, and the Czar the Russians bless!” 


We have quoted this song, because we believe it gives 
the best possible refutation to the systematic falsehood with 
which the Western Powers represent the present war as due 
to the aggressive ambition of one man alone—as unpopular 
amongst the Russians and likely to lead either to the assassi- 
nation of Nicholas or to a revolution subversive of his Goy- | 
ernment. No delusion could possibly be more gross; the | 
power and irresistibility of the Autocrat depe nds upon and 
is produced by the fact that he is an incarnation of the Mus- 
covite creed, tradition “and ambition ; he is saturated with the 
popular mind ; and when he appears to order an invasion, in 
reality does but give his people liberty to follow the bent of 
their own passions. 

There is another misconception as to the condition of the 
Russian soldier, seduously circulated of course by the organs 
and toadies of the Western Feeblenesses, which deserves re- 
mark. It refers to the provisions of the conscription by 
which serfs are enrolled in the Imperial army. The conscrip- 
tion—so rigorous in France that substitutes are sought for at 
any price, is made in Russia the means of deliverance from 
the private thraldom of the boyard :—the serf who once 
enters the Imperial army is free forever after his term of 
military service expires ; his wife also, if he have one, is made 
free by the act of his enrollment, and all his children born 
after enlistment, are free and entitled to support and educa- 
tion in the military academies of the Czar. Thus to the serf 
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or peasant class, the more soldiers required, the more of them 
will obtain freedom ; whatever be the annoyance or incon- 
venience of the conscription the boyard has alone to bear it. 

As we before said ; the Czar made no miscalculation either 
of the time or his own capacity for the subjugation of Turkey. 
That he has been subjected to more trouble and expense in 
the operation than he anticipated, is solely due to the inex- 
plicable, abnormal and irrational course pursued by Napoleon 
the Little: and the madness of a second party cannot mar 
the correctness, though it may the execution of a a project. 
Our chief difficulty in ‘predicting the result of the war arises 
from our inability to determine its origin; we can trace all 
the secret machinery, the springs and wires, back to the hand 
of Louis Napoleon : but what the motives were, the actuating 
policy, of that impassive despot we cannot tell. 

As to England, it is evident that she has been dragged re- 
luctantly and res sistingly into this contest by the power of 
France. She had two alternatives before her; the first, to 
fight along with Louis Napoleon against the Czar and any 
nationalities that should take his part :—the second, to fight 
France herself, not, as hitherto, with a navy at sea, or on the 
battle-fields of the continent, but at home, on her own “ invio- 
late soil,” in Sussex, Devonshire—y ea, perchance, within 
sight of “ the Dukes” brass monument on Hyde Park corner. 
These alternatives were per emptory, for the French soldiers 
needed employment, and the word “ Empire” would become 
insupportable in Paris unless the prefix “ Glorious” could be 
attached to it with some pretext of desert. Steam navigation, 
if it have not indeed destroyed the maratime supremacy of 
Great Britain among the European powers, (a thing yet to 
be tested,) has at least rendered it impossible for any “ wood- 
en walls” to prevent the debarkation of a hostile force upon 
her shores :—a few score ferry boats like those on the Kast 
River, protected by a squadron or two of steam frigates, 
could landa French army at any point between the cliffs of 
Dover and the Land’s End, without fear of serious molesta- 
tion: and such no doubt was the natural consummation to 
which Nicholas looked forward when the Nephew of his 
Uncle declared himself the “ Man of Destiny, No. 2,” designed 
to carry out the policy and antagonisms of defunct “ Destiny 
Man, No. 1.” Indeed it cannot be forgotten that Cavaignac, 
one of the ablest and most prudent g generals of France, offered 
to the Constituent Assembly in 1848-9, to march at the head 
of a poor twenty thousand men into the very city of London ; 
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and the project was only postponed for the time by the 
breaking out of the June insurrection. 

The fighting generation of the France of to-day were in their 
long clothes and diapers while the miscreancy of St. Helena 
was being perpetrated; their infant ears first tingled 
to the glorious heroism of Le Petit Corporal ; their lullab‘es 
were energetic execrations of perfidious England; they 
sucked in hatred to the Conquerors of Waterloo with their 
mother’s milk, and in faney drank the blood of Englishmen 
from their pap spoon. We know the ineradicable nature of 
childish impressions, faith, hate and prejudice :—they may be 
smothered for awhile, or forgotten under the force of peculiar 
circumstances—but they never die ; never cease to be a vital 
aspiration struggling up through all barriers of form and ex- 
pediency, and germinating into the wildest and most exuber- 
ant life the moment they are freed from absolute restriction. 
The trumpet blast which called the French to arms against 
Great Britain would sound to them not strange—not unex- 
pected—not deplorable. It would quiver through their 
pulses as the fulfilment of a promise dimly remembered fo1 
years and now actively evolving from the darkness of a pre- 
existent state into the maturity and ac tuality of their waking 
vision. What glory has the France of ’54 that is not a her- 
itage beques ithed to it by the Corsican? ae not the 
splendor of his name en velop and clothe with sacred majesty 
the carcass of that thrice-ruined perjurer who he as ¢ lambere d 
to the throne over broken charters and the bodies of slaught- 
ered citizens? What page in her history do the eyes of 
France brighten as she reads? Whose monuments are those 
which decorate her Boulevards? And at the story of whose 
nameless wrongs and slow protracted murder will the 
Frenchman bite his lips until they bleed, while his brow 
darkens, and his eyes flash, and his breath comes short, and his 
hands clench together in the spasmodic uncontrollability of 
rage ? 

Can it be possible that Louis Napoleon does not share 
these sentiments—is not aware of their existence? Then 
indeed is he the son of the Dutch Admiral and writes his 
mother’s — ition in the sluggish apathy of his blood. Let 
him brag of his alliance with England and build a monument 
to Hudson Low beside the Arc de triomphe / 

But may it not be otherwise? May there not be some pit 
of unfathomable treachery beneath that ‘ Field of the cloth of 
gold’ whereon he lately received His Royal Highness, the 
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father of Queen Victoria’s childreu? Would not the justice 
and the glory of the retribution counterbalance in the eyes of 
History whatever secret means were necessary to attain and 
insure it? To drop the supposititious mood :— 

We do believe and are firmly convinced that France is 
now, and has been for the past four years, actively preparing 
for the invasion and subjugation of Great Britain. 

Let us see supposing argumenti gratia, that what we be- 
lieve to be, really is the covert intention of Napoleon HI— 
let us see, we say, what progress he has already made in his 
preparations for the denouement of the immortal conspiracy. 

Four years ago his own position was equivocal ; the repub- 
licans were unsubdued though beaten ; they would ally them- 
selves with any foreign invaders, or at least give but little 
support to the Government just planted in their blood. It 
was necessary to his then security that he should stand well 
with the Unholy Alliance of despots ; above all to stand well 
with England—for the democrats of France looked hopefully 
for sympathy to their brother democrats across the channel. 
This sympathy between the people of the two countries could 
only be abolished by an alliance of the Governments, and he 
has riveted that alliance. Had he invaded England then, he 
would have had to fight all Europe: he would have been out- 
lawed by the Governments—the restoration of the Bourbon 
proclaimed, and France (not well effected to him, nor over 
prosperous in her finances) invaded, as under his Uncle, by 
the combined armies of Russia, Austria, Prussia and Great 
Britain. Before entering on a war—the only prop he can 
rely upon to support his dynasty—it was necessary to build a 
fleet, to munition fortresses, to Jevy new conscriptions ; and 
how could these things be affected beneath the jealous eyes of 
England without awakening her alarm and forcing her to 
precipitate his preparations. She had to be lulled, deceived 
into a false security—but how? He knew that promises 
from his notoriously perjured lips would be of no avail; that 
pacific proclamations never could counterbalance the terrors 
of his name and the fact of his armament. He must make 
war upon some other power, and so restore the prestige that 
was lost at Waterloo and give his sailors some experience in 
their profession. With whom then could he get up the sham- 
battle he required? With Austria? no; for that would ap- 
pear too much like a revival of Napoleon’s wars of annexa- 
tion, nor would it afford an opportunity for the exercise of his 
marine. Russia and Prussia too would fight for Austria: 
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Austria and Russia would fight for Prussia; all three would 
fight for Turkey, and Naples was too insigaificant to be at- 
acked. England and Russia would fight for Belgium ; Prus- 
sia too would be alarmed at the appearance of Frenchmen on 
her frontier ; and there was danger in a thousand forms from 
the contact of French soldiery with the republicans of Ger- 
many. In any case he saw that he would have Russia for an 
antagonist ; and that while the entente cordiale (i.e. rogue’s 
league) of despotism continued, he could not attack any one 
power—even the meanest, without provoking a general dec- 
laration of war against his Empire. 

At this critical juncture a happy thought suggested itself. 
“Let Waterloo be forgotten and Moscow avenged! Let the 
rogues’ league of legitimacy be done away with, and we can 
prod out new boundaries for the map of Europe with Cossack 
spears and the bayonets of the Chasseurs de Vincennes. Let 
us once withdraw England from the European Alliance, and 
when we cast her off, she will stand naked and without a 
friend—a mark for the arrow of every miserable foe, a deri- 
sion to the universe. She will stand upon a hopeless isola- 
tion, more dreary than St. Helena, more desolate than its 
rocks, more noxious than its atmosphere ; : she will send forth 
her voice and the ‘laughter of scorn’ shall be its only echo. 
When she denounces our deception, we will read aloud the 
protest of the Great Emperor against the swindle by which 
he was decoyed on board an English ship, kidnapped and 
transported to a climate where to breathe was death, and 
where Sir Hudson Low was governor. France will forget 
the wrongs of the Usurper in the devotion of the Nephew to 
her hero; and with Russia we may divide the dominion of 
the European Continent.” 

Whether such be the ultimate object of Louis Napoleon, or 
whether we give, in the plenitude of editorial charity, more 
wisdom and capacity of design to the scoundrel than he really 
possesses—we ask our readers, is there not a strange, a most 
suggestive consistency between his acts as hitherto developed 
and the supposition of the secret purpose just detailed ? 
Would there not bein the accomplishment of a project so 
gigantic, so minutely conceived, so elaborately hidden, so 
perseveringly sustained, and involving such bottomless 
abysses of chicane, diplomacy and fals iehood in its execution, 
much of that melo-dramatic justice which would enrapture 
Paris, and captivate the vast multitude of mankind by its 
stupendous and precipitate retribution ? Let those acquaint- 
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ed with Paris, (which is France) and who are not misled by 
the delusion that morality applies to nations as well as to 
individuals, answer us. 

Let Sebastopol be taken, as we have no doubt it may, (per- 
haps it is before this time) and the French thirst for immedi- 
ate glory will be slaked. Louis Napoleon may prove his 
“magnanimity” by giving it back to Nicholas upon easy 
terms, and the Czar will accept with alacrity any alliance 
that promises a summary chastisement of England’s tergiv- 
ersation and treachery. From Napoleon III, a parvenu 
whose title he refused to acknowledge, he had nothing to 
expect but war; and he therefore looked upon his interfer- 
ence in Turkey as a mere political mistake—an aggression 
not involving any personal malignity, any breach of private 
faith in its execution. But with England it is different. 
Were not Wellington and Aberdeen the confidants of his 
design against the * Sick Man?” Did he not talk the whole 
matter over with the British Cabinet repeatedly and gain 
their unqualified, at least their unresisting, assent? Had not 
Albert intrigued with him towards this very consummation 
through the supple King of the Belgians? And were not 
the Coburgs in every country (and what throne but is cursed 
with some offshoot of that king-breeding race?) in favor of 
his little scheme—his pet project of protecting Christian 
Greeks by the extermination of the Mahomedans? Of a 
truth Czar Nicholas has much reason to be incensed against 
the Government and advisers of Her Most Sacred Majesty 
Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen of Britain, France, 
and Ireland. ; 

Louis Napoleon has sixty thousand men along the shores of 
the Black Sea :—-the English but thirty thousand. 

Louis Napoleo n has an army of 100,000 men with all the 
munitions of war, assembled at Boulogne within sight of that 
monument on the Calais road which commemorates the as- 
sembly of the First Napoleon’s flotilla for the invasion of 
England. This army, his immaculate lips assure us, is for the 
attack of Constadt, or Revel, or Heisingfors—all places 
Where they will be received with granite, and lead and iron, 
and jin which they will find, when they have got into them 
some thousands of dead Muscovites, some very handsomely 
spiked cannon and any imaginable amount ‘of exploding 
mines, poisoned water tanks and ' glory.’ There is another 
city somewhat nearer them, around whose wealthy bulk 
there is not even the girdle of an intrenchment; nor could her 
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beauty and defencelessness at the present moment call to her 
aid even as many as five thousand regular soldiers. Let those 
who imagine we allude to London think twice before they 
decide ; we should be grieved to asperse the intentions of that 
most honorable man, Boots-and-cocked-hat No. 2. 

The French have a larger fleet than they ever before pos- 
sessed :—it consists for the most part of steam vessels and 
would therefore be admirably adapted for the transportation 
of troops. Js it coming back from the Baltic ?—no body seems 
to know or to ask why ; while that “old (now unfortunately 
toothless) sea dog” Charlie Napier is gnashing his gums against 
Cronstadt and composing speeches for his next Reform-club 
dinner. The French have had good practice ; have learned a 
little from the English, and do not think them one thirtieth 
part such terrible sea warriors as they thought them a twelve- 
month’s since, ere the traditions of Nelson were disfigured by 
the impotence of Napier. 

Ina war with France what allies would England have? 
Russia would take sides with Louis Napoleon beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, so procuring peace for herself, ensuring 
the absorption of Turkey in return for a larger slice of Egypt, 
and avenging her most bitter disappointment inflicted by the 
Court of St. James! Austria and Prussia would take sides 
with the Czar, and gladly help to exterminate the last sem- 
blance (only a semblance, be it remarked.) of constitutional 
government in Europe :—Naples has that little affair of Sicily 
to avenge :—Denmark is endeavoring to approximate the gov- 
ernment of the Czar as maptaly as the sluggish nature of her 
Prince and people will allow her :—if Belgium only squeaked 
it would find itself under the talons of the French Eagle the 
next moment ; and surely, while there is a British squadron 
at Greytown, and another round the coast of Cuba, we of 
America have no particular reason to wish for the continuance 
of that besotted Government whose banner, red with the blood 
of all nations, is thickly clotted with our own. 

It is impossible to hurt the Russian Empire. The vipers 
bite a file. Strong in the ignorance, the ferocity, the martial 
enthusiasm and religious fanaticism of his subjects, Nicholas 
may defy the world. Inaccessible in the wide barrennu.ss of 
his steppes and the hideous glooms of his forests, the very 
elements are in his service and the climate throws a shield of 
ice between himself and his pursuers. He is fighting on his 
own ground and therefore without any extraordinary expense, 
while there is not one soldier in the Crimea who has not cost 
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his government at the least fifteen hundred dollars within the 
past twelve months. As to the restriction on Russian trade,— 
her products are sent overland through Prussia, and are sold 
trom thence to England at an advance proportionate to the 
increase of freight,—England must have the goods ; the Rus- 
sians will not abate a dollar to swell the finances of their 
enemies, and so our poor dear old friend John Bull is com- 
pelled to pay the piper, not for the blockade merely, but for 
inconvenience which said blockade imposes on the merchants 
of Revel and St. Petersburgh. Of a truth, thou pudding- 
stomached man thy situation is pitiable! thou art forced to 
make brick without straw. 

For ourselves we look unmoved on these contingencies and 
care not to pretend an interest in the welfare of Great Britain 
which we cannot feel. England might possibly have made 
friends with America and induced us py a more honest system 
to forget the cruelties which her cowardice sought to inflict 
upon the infant colonies. But as she has allied herself only 
to the traitors amongst us—the Arnolds and the Abolitionists 
—we refer her to them for sympathy. Earth wearies of her 

oa 


Sanguinary yoke. 


{nd when, ami } n eartily moans, 
Down, down that power shall setile hence, 
Hell, risine from a thousand thrones 


Shall do tt reverence 
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THE CAMPAIGN PROSPECTUS. 


PLATFORM AND PROCLAMATION OF A CELEBRATED NEW-YORK 
WHIG DAILY, 


i 
Perpirion to the Democrats, and triumph to the Whigs ! 
’Tis ours to win in Fifty six, if so it please the pigs ;— 
We'll rake the kennels of the earth to make the “ Isms” our own 
Fred Douglass shall amalgamate with charming Lucy Ston 
Judge Edmonds too shall polka round with wrinkled Abby Folsom. 
And Scott, the dupe, persuaded be that ull the world extols him, 
So clear the road, ye Democrats! come on, ye Free soil bricks! j 
To the mighty ‘ rough and tumble’ fight we'll have in Fifty six 
We're ankle deep in “ Woman's rights,” as we conceive them fair— 
Should they conceive in other ways, we'll give the mutter care. 
We go for “ temperance” of course but “ smile ” upon the y 


And “smile as we were wont to smile” when arguments run dry 
We go for common property in land and wives and sisters- 

We brandish weapons for bran-bread and homoepathic glysters— 
So clear the ring and doff your coats! each man his second picks 

For the glorious rough and tumble fight we'll have in Fifty six ! 


We go for whitening all the blacks and blackening all the whites 
For abolition of the law and hymeneal rites. 

We think Lloyd Garrison a star whose radiance never dims 
We curse the Constitution should it dare debar our whims 

We curse the Bible night and day—curse Washington and Hancock 
Because they recognize the right of property in “ man-stock ” 


Hurrab, my lads! the ballot box shall yield before our tricks, 
In the nigger rough and tumble fight—the fight of Fifty six ! 
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We go for wooden nutmegs, and for papier mache hams 
They are “native manufacture ” so is Barnum! so are clams ! 
Protect us by a tariff rate, protect us for we feel 
3efore the shock of foreign skill our coward cunning reel. 
Go back for fifty years or more in economic science 
So lazy we, we dare not bid competitors defiance. 
Such cries as these will win the mob and every “ Ism”’ we'll mix 
To swell the rough and tumble fight of rowcy Fifty six ! 


Our uniform is tattered white, our faces grimly sad ; 

Our boots are much run down at heel, our hats are shocking bad : 
We dont believe in Windsor soap, tooth brushes or fine comb— 

“ Nay, Cousin! nature’s forresters born in the wilds they roam! ”* 
We dont believe in shiny shoes, in dickeys or clean linen, 

We'd rather let our bombazine hang loose than stick a pin in! 
And ’tis on planks ag stout as these that all our hopes we fix. 


In the Five-point rough and tumble fight of famous Fifty-six. 


We dont believe in courtesy, refinement, taste or art 
Strange figments, these, of things in which we never took a part ! 
We don’t believe in public faith, our flag may go to——grass! 
We do believe in pork and beans, in mush and apple sass. 
We do believe in “ Uncle Tom’—by Jehu, that’s a screecher! 
We don’t believe in Jesus Christ, but do in Henry Beecher ; 
Yet unto every creed on earth our names we will affix, 
Who'll join the rough and tumble fight with us in Fifty six! 


Our plans—but no! we dare not yet our full design reveal ! 
The southron lords had better sleep in night caps made of steel, 
Wrapped up in blankets dagger-proof and locked in Herring’s safes— 
Remember St. Domingo, and the butcher war of slaves ! 
Philanthropists—progressive souls! might give the blacks such trifles 
As Bibles, bowie knives and tracts, the Rights of man and rifles 
The blacks and abolition whites with bioody hands will mix 
In the servile rough and tumble fight follow Fifty six! 


*Verey’s Reliques. Vol. Il. 
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| THE TRIGLOBULARIC MYSTERY. 
AN ESSAY ON THE GREATEST BENEWACTORS OF THE HUMAN RACE 


nH. QNoNUTDID. 


+ 
Ve 


Particularly recommended to the comsiderata iS y Politician 


THERE are many Orders in the world—Masonie, religious, 
political, benevolent and national ; some organized with the 
secresy of the Confessional—of which, as in duty bound, we 
know nothing, or a trifle merely ; and some as notorious in 
their procedures as valueless in operation. 
We shall not in this essay, though the materials are beside 
is and abundant, enter upon an elaborate history of the va- 
rious Orders established since the creation of the world by 
agencies divine and human. Suffice it that the ancient and 
most numerous fraternity of Vagabonds was inaugurated by 
the Angel with a flaming sword who turned our first parents 
out of Paradise, and that Burial Clubs are a British institu- 
tion for the promotion, propagation and reward of miscella- 


neous infanticide. 

We would devote our whole attention, as we hope to arrest 
the readers, to the Triglobular Fraternity ; and have not 
time to trifle with such tricksters as the Jesuits, the Carbona- 
ri, the Rosicrusians and Hibernian Orangemen. Let these 
societies, should they desire respective apotheosis, employ 

some less occupied historian: either Bancroft, Macaulay, 
“fonsieur Guizot or Lamartine might be induced to undertake 
the job. But, for ourselves, the beauty, the benevolence, and 
universality of Triglobularity leave us no room in our heart 
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for any other homage—no leisure moments to be misapplied 
to any meaner theme. 

The achievements and many godlike qualities of Moses, 
rendered it inexpedient that his place of sepulture should be 
divulged to the idol-hankering Hebrews :—and on the same 
principle, we suppose ; or actuated by that genuine charity 
which, deing good by stealth, yet blushes to hear it fame— 
the biography, the very name of the great Triglobular found- 
er is enveloped in impenetrable mystery. 

This only we have heraldic, religious and ethnological 
reasons to believe ;—viz. that the original Triglobular was 
by birth a Lombard, and of that exalted race which derives 
in unbroken, uncontaminated lineage from Jacob of the flocks 
and many sacrifices to Jacobs, the “original” of Chatham 


Street, dealer in galvanic gold and “mos st alarming sacrifices.” 


To the proof. The her: aldic device of the ancient kingdom 
of Lombardy was triglobular and golden; the far-spreading 
Fraternity we allude to, wherever found, whether in the 
Seven Dials of London or the Faubourg St. Antoine, of Paris, 
or the Five Points of New York, consecrate to Pease and 
piety—preserve this distinguishing and otherwise inexplica- 
ble symbol. 

As to the ethnological ana religious evidence of a Jewish 
origin, we confess it is plausible if not prevailing. We find 
that at least ninety per cent of avowed Triglobularites have 
flaccid cheeks of an unhealthy olive hue—noses as hooked and 
as crooked as the dealing in which they are supposed to de- 
light—dark curly hair of a natural greasiness and stiffness 
unsurpassed and muddy-colored whites (if we may be par- 
doned the expression,) round the black eye-pupils through 
which they receive their sinister revelations and views of 
life. 

Some scholiasts have contended—and amongst others the 
learned and eminent Pilwurkhimoutt of Gutzenburg—that the 
triglobular device, so invariably suspended over the doors of 
the fraternity as to appear essential and inseparable, is, in 
reality and secret significance, a symbolic defiance thrown 
out by the Hebraic monotheism within, to all unhappy trini- 
tarians who resort te its benevolence for aid ; in short, that 
the trinity of golden spheres, affixed to the outside of the 
establishment, is a candid warning to all customers that no 
Christian influence need be solicited to exert itself within the 
insidious portals. And some, but these are of the baser sort, 
maintain that the pending globules imply a preponderating 
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chance of two to one that whoever passes under them will! 
have been abominably cheated before he slinks back aeross 
the threshold. The theological solution deserves considera- 
tion, alike from its intrinsic value and the deference justly 
due to the great philosopher of Gutzenburg ; but as to the 
theory of “ implied chances ” we hand it over our left shoul- 
der to the contempt and execration of all triglobular benefi- 
ciaries. 

Never having been a member of the Fraternity---though 
for years a participant of such advantages as it professes to 
confer, we are not bound to secresy and propose, as a tribute 
of ineffaceable gratitude, to narrate our experience. Before 
doing so, however, there is one most important pecliarity of 
Triglobularism which we must explain for the solaee of the 
desolate and opprest : to wit—the avuncular position as- 
sumed and constantly maintained (Sundays only mesial) by 
the members of this Fraternity to the poor, the destitute, the 
needy aud debauched of every clime and color, every elass 
and caste, every sex and age. They are a_ brotherhood 
amongst themselves and common “ Uncles ” to all the rest of 
humanity. They enquire not of your father’s lineage ; they 
ask no pledge of your mother’s blood ; they fold your neces- 
sities (first duly ticketed and legered) to their bosoms and 
scruple not to answer your appeal to their avuncular interest. 

Amongst them, too, an unexampled unanimity and uni- 
formity prevails. They have established in every country 
fixed rates of profit, beyond which no respectable brother 
permits his praiseworthy desire of property to inveigle him. 
Perhaps it may be objected to this commendation by some 
sneering casuist, that the rates aforesaid were created under 
divers penalties and forfeitures by legislative enactment in 
order to control that insatiable rapacity for which alone “ the 
chosen people” have been latterly notorious. For ourselves 
we despise the insinuation ; we take the good that is before 
us and question not too curiously from whence it comes 

The modesty of the Fraternity, the humiliating debasement 
of their goodness, is another very noticeable feature. They 
are men of capital and generosity-—of bowels and benevo- 
lence ; they desire to relieve distress--to lend assistance to 
the needy ---to take care of such valuable trinkets as may yet 
remain to the prodigal. With such objects in view, they 
come before the civic authorities of whatever metropolis or 
town they select for the exercise of their munificence, and 
ask, on bended knees, with heads bowed down as in shame 
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for license, for permission to do public good and spread the 
blessed experience of Triglobularity around the fireless 
hearths and thirsting mouths of that locality. 

Let us narrate our first nepotical experience ; and if a grate- 
ful tear bedew the page, accept, Oh reader of sensibility and 
sentiment! the blistering liquid as a pledge» (redeemable 
forever) of our sincerity and truth. 

It was in London. A remittance either had not arrived, 
or had arrived and been disposed of on summary process, as 
we think more likely. At this unlucky juncture, too, a terp- 
sichorician of Paris, the opera and our acquaintance discoy- 
ered an alarming necessity for a new mantilla of the latest 
style. But how could the embellishment be achieved ? 

We exposed our financial thermometer and hinted the 
possibility of arise above zero after the arrival of the next 
American mail. But alas! the Parisian mail had already 
arrived, and premonitory symptoms of hysterics impeded our 
arguments for delay. 

* But we have no money, Eugenie; nor a friend in town to 
whom we could apply!” 

The Syren saw that she had gained her point and therefore 
dried her tears. She proceeded to expound to us with much 
delicate circumlocution the mysteries and science of “ hypoth- 
ecation.” She dwelt at length upon the readiness and pleas- 
ure with which any member of the Triglobular Fraternity 
would hasten to relieve our wants. And then, as if in sport,— 
though it proved serious earnest in the event,—her slender 
fingers entwined themselves our watch-ribbon and drew forth 
that immaculate timepiece which was the parting present of 
our most respectable and respected aunt. Alas, the weak- 
ness of humanity! And who can affect to blame us, if, on 
balancing the happiness of the fair girl before us, (in which 
our own was then irretrievably involved,) against the injunc- 
tion of an elderly spinster some four thousand miles removed 
we yielded to the temptation of a mistaken generosity and 
sallied forth to make the acquaintance of some tri-spherical 
“ Uncle.” 

The uniformity of which we have spoken as one admirable 
characteristic of the great Fraternity, befriends our desire 
for brevity and renders a description of one Triglobular 
establishment a description for the whole. We shall there- 
fore generalize the subject and so escape the tedium of detail. 

The modesty, before alluded to, forbids these retiring bene- 


factors to publish their good deeds in the most frequented 
* 
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throughfares. They prefer to display the trinal emblems of 
promiscuous charity in lonely alleys and streets contiguous 
but not exposed to the fierce tide of trade and promenaders. 
With a thoughtfulness which does honor to their sensibility 
they invariably provide, at least, two doors to their establish- 
ments,—so that their clients may sneak in from one street and 
bounce out in all the pride of temporary riches in another. 
So far do they carry this delicate attention that even within 
the hypothecating premises, each individual applicant is boxed 
off and secluded, so that none save the compassionate Triglo- 
bularite himself may see his dejected features and hear his 
impassioned pleas for the “ largest possible advance.” 

We must not be misunderstood to mean that there is an ab- 
solute uniformity of degree in the depth of the avuncular, or 
Triglobular affection, nor in the assistance which that affection 
induces him to afford. He is the self-appointed Uncle of 
humanity and his nephews and nieces are dear to him in pro- 
portion to the affection which they offer. He is a practical 
man—a materialist in the most material sense of materialism : 
and before opening his plethoric purse, is it not natural that 
he should demand a pledge that the affection professed for him 
is not only fluent on the lips but fervent in the heart? And 
how can this be judged, if not by the amount of property and 
confidence the applicant is willing to repose in his good faith ? 

When Mrs. Potiphar sends down her jewel case to adorn 
the dusty shelves of her dear Uncle’s parlor, the heart of that 
good man (even though he never have seen the lady,) over- 
flows with affection ; he swells with unutterable emotions and 
srotrudes his fingers with a hundred dollars at the end of 
each. When Irish Mrs. Dougherty—Mrs. Potiphar’s unliqui- 
dated laundress—carries in the trifling tribute of two blankets 
and a smoothing iron some frosty Saturday night, the dispro- 
portion of the affection entertained for him by the mistress 
and the menial at once suggests itself to the avuncular mind 
and doles out fifty cents from the avuncular treasure-box. 

This method of guaging the depth and fulness of the human 
heart may strike some young enthusiast as cold and unsatis- 
factory ; but none except the young—the very young, we are 
happy to believe—will indulge in this sinful and anti-social 


eavil. There must be some limit to benevolence, and property 


is the price of love. That epithet which roused the wrath é. 
Corialanus—the abusive epithet of “ Boy !”—we do distinctly, 
and personally, and in its most offensive sense, apply to all, or 
any, who affect to disparage the disinterested generosity of 
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“our Uncle” on the ground of the security required before 
Triglobular beneficence permits itself to launch abroad. 

There is another feature in these Avuncular establishments 
which should endear them to all progressive-minded, liberal 
and philanthropic humanitarians ; itis their socialistic feature. 
They are the grand phalansteries where property from a thou- 
sand sources is converted to a common purpose. The velvet 
mantle of the great tragedian here slumbers for awhile beneath 
the small clothes of the call- boy. The diamond shirt studs 
of the employer lie cheek-by-jowl in undespising fellowship 
with the mosaic breastpin of the clerk. The trombone with 
which Herr Rumbelgutz used nightly to ravish a thousand 
females in Castle Garden, now feels ‘through all its brazen 
bowels the ofium sine dignitate of a duly ticketed disuse. The 
flesh-tights of the alarming Spanish danseuse, Ninalola Mon- 
tezuma (who, between ourselves, isa McFlyn on the father’s 
side and “ owns an O’Flanagan to her mother,” as she ingen- 
uously confessed to us over some whiskey negus in Cincinnati 
about six months ago,)—those enviable tights, we say, yet 
warm with the swelling muscles and stained with the bouquets 
profusely scattered round her by admiring snobs and salaried 
claqueurs—those poetry-of-motion-containing inexpressibles, 
wrapped up in a copy of the Tribune, are scarce to be distin- 
guished from the flannel petticoat of Mrs. O’Dowd upon the 
one side, or the breeches of that worthy but most bibulous 
woman’s husband on the other. 

Nor let it be supposed, that this phalansterian and socialis- 
tic feature is confined to the insensate property deposited. It 
equalizes all the votaries and beneficiaries of triglobularity 
and compels the most exclusive to submit to the great princi- 
ple embodied in these words :—“ First come, first served ; if 
you don’t like it you may go to ,’ a very lurid locali- 
ty where the cost of producing steam would be even less than 
nominal were it not for the absolute deficiency and negative 
supply of water. 

In the eye of impartial Uncledom the moustachioed swindler 
of Saratoga and the gambling-hells does not stand one ich 
above the haggard missionary whose dwindling income is eaten 
up by evdeavors to alleviate the misery and vice which lie 
thick and pestiferous and festering around his daily path of 
ill requited duty. How different this estimate from that which 

“Our best Society” would form, could the threadbare seedi- 
ness of the pastoral suit obtain admission to a Fifth Avenue 
saloon aud court comparison between the working clergyman 
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within t and the Parisianized emasculate whose padded gar- 
ments fail to hide beneath their glossiness the ravages of de- 
bauchery and disease ! 

In short, as a celebrated Congressman (now a candidate for 
re-election in this city) observed to us in language more pithy 
than polite—‘ The pavement of the ‘ pop-shop’”’—such his 
profane familiarity !—* the pavement of the pop-shop, Sir, is 
the legitimate platform of the socialist. This floor on which 
we stand,” continued he, gathering up some bills and golden 
eagles just shoved across the counter to him and secreting the 
‘ticket’ in a locket which contained his first love’s miniature— 
“ this foot-worn floor may be regarded as a geen oasis of equal- 
ity amid a surrounding wilderness of arid formalism and con- 
ventional ‘gentility.’ Here on this ‘sacred soil,’” he went 
on, slightly altering the text of Philpott Curran’s oration — 
“here, when the sexton brings his shovel and the archbishop 
insinuates his jewelled crozier, each for a temporary loan, 
‘the altar and the God sink together in the dust!’ Before the 
solemn splendor of Triglobularity the poor ghosts of rank and 
caste shrivel back to their native nothingness ; and I—a com- 
mon Congressman—address you, Sir! with all the privileged 
familiarity of an equal and a friend !” 

There is another feature in the great Fraternity of Uncles 
deserving notice from the world in general—the police depart- 
ment more especially. It is the boundless, the unquestioning 
confidence they repose in such applicants as promise to be profi- 
table. They never ask that bullet-headed, low browed boy by 
what mystery of purchase or inheritance he became possessed 
of the emerald tiara which he offers them for a hundreth part 
its worth. Good souls, they are as charitable in thought as 
deed! The notoriety of a burglar does not prevent them 
dealing with him; they languish after petty larcenists and 
sigh for hypothecating pickpockets. The prejudice of proper- 
ty, except in their own individual interest, in nowise touches 
them ; they are materialists in theory, and practice the only 
successful communism that this world has ever seen. 

Materialists !—we rather think they are! Why, not one of 
them would advance a dime on it should the President desire 
to ‘pledge’ his honor! Their securities must be tangible, 
ponderable, and possess the other qualities of matter. Now 
this is a defect, we acknowledge, and one of the greatest in- 
convenience to many respectable politicians of our acquaint- 
ance. They have promises at command, but property is deni- 
ed to them by the proverbial ingratitude of republics. 
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We know ourselves, and so does Mrs. Grundy, a most emi- 
nent and ex-Honorable editorial philanthropic Abolitionist of 
this city, who ‘ pledged his consistency’ to the support of Wo- 
man’s Rights; and on that pledge, (his linen looking soiled 
and butionless,) he was presented by the ladies of his district 
with six bars of yellow soap, two scrubbing brushes for his 
skin, and two dozen and a half of cambric shirts—-his name 
embroidered on the seat of each with hair, to which each gen- 
erous donor contributed a needful. Next day that righteous 
man was called upon for payment of an instalment due on his 
shares in the subterraneous railroad which runs from Mason 
& Dixon’s line to the frontier of Canada. Will it be believ- 
ed, we ask, that the Hebraic Triglobular to whom the philan- 
thropist resorted in his extremity, refused to advance one cent 
upon that pledge which the “progressive and righteous fe- 
males” of the district had valued at six bars of soap, an un- 
known expenditure of muslin, and hair more precious than 
the golden threads of Trinchinopoly ? Next day the disgust- 
ed ‘humanitarian’ deposited the shirts at his Uncle’s and re- 
ceived one and thirty dollars on the hypothecation. Since 
then he has been careful to button the lapels of his old white 
coat across his dingy bosom whenever (which is as seldom as 

care can make it) he is unlucky enough to encounter one of 
his fair embroiderers. 

The grossness of such materialism, when found existing in 
the nineteenth century, and among so benevolent a body as 
(it is our hope) we have shown the Fraternity to be, may fair- 
ly stagger the credulity of those who profess to believe in the 
ultimate perfectibility of the human race. 

‘ But where the remedy ?” 

Good reader, ask us not! we deplore our ignorance and 
can but retort the question. We could not daguerreotype the 
sun without displaying the trivial blemishes which deface it < 
——and, acting under the stern eye of conscience, our duty as 
historians forbids us to coneeal, and scarce permits us now te 
palliate, that most rigorous materialism which renders a ‘ pro- 
perty qualification’ essential to all candidates for triglobular 
affection and relief. It is anomalous and disheartening to be 
told that the ‘ pledge’ which pitchforked the Hon. Jedediah 
Fugleman into a seat and salary of five thousand dollars per 
annum, is not rated at the worth of filling up a ‘ticket’ by 
such practised appraisers of commodity and value :—that the 

consistency of a lifetime,’ brought down to its market priec 
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would not provide for the prolongation of that ‘ consistency’ 
by a dollar or a dinner. 

This radical defect of the great system to which they are 
indebted to a man for so many and such constant accommoda- 
tions, has engaged, we are happy to announce, the attention 
of the philanthropie-abolitionist and spirit-rapping humanita- 
rians. They propose to establish a kind of moral ‘pop-shop,’ 
te be styled— 


“GHE GRAND 


TRIGLOBULARITY ! 

“ An establishment organized for the reception of moral and 
immoral pledges, with a capital of ten million of dollars to 
be raised among tke directors themselves by the hypotheca- 
tion to themselves of the said amount in such securities as 
are hereinafter named :— 

ist. Cerrtiriep Scrip oF THE UNDERGROUND R. R. Co. 

2d. SHARES OF THE SpPIRIT-RAPPING-WASHINGTONIAN BANK 
OF MILWAUKEE. 

3d. ‘PREFERENCE Stock OF THE GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY MIN- 
tNG Company [which has already sunk three most promising 
shafts— Whiggery, Freesoilism and Woman’s Rights—down 
to the Limbo of Lost Politicians —as yet, the Directors re- 
gret to add, with no remunerative result. ] 

4th. SwcCH OTHER SATISFACTORY SECURITIES AS TO THE Honor- 
ABLE DIRECTORS SHALL APPEAR MOST CONVENIENT.” 


Such is the programme, as far as yet developed, of this most 
felicitous undertaking. We had hoped at first that the Com- 
pany would permit our native village of Dodrottam to witness 
the initiatory Convention; but the superior claims of Hart- 
ford, Conn., have prevailed, and the Diree* rs have issued no- 
tice to themselves to attend there, under the Charter Oak, at 
2 o'clock, P. M., the first of April next, Deo et wethero volenti- 
bus. 

As the Anti-Handshakerites and Bloomers meet in the First 
Colored Church of Hartford on the self-same day, ne doubt 
there will be such a scene of promiscuous amalgamation there 
as will astonish the natives even of that very radical locality. 
The Moral-pop-shopites will amalgamate with the Anti-Hand 
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shakerites, and the Anti-Handshakerites will reciprocate with 
he Moral-pop-shopites, and they will both amalgamate alter- 
tely with the Anti-long-peticoatites, the Bloomerites and 
.e Spirit-rapingites, Full many a pignus amoris or ‘ pledge 
f love, will that day be received,—to be redeemed, we trust 
u the appointed time. 
We shall refer to this subject at our next confabulation. 
On behalf of the Committee, 


(Signed) A. GNOHUTHIN 
Doprotrram, Missourz, ) 
Uect.. 1854. \ 


THE LOSS OF THE ARCTI(¢ 


On through the waters! Life-like in her miz 
The steamer battles with the waves. Around 
Her form the dense mist eircles, darkening 
The bright expanse of those blue arching Hea 
That gird the world with glory. D)rear and chil 
bs the young breeze of mid-day. O’er the wav 
It blows, and shut out from the living sur 
By that deep bank of gloom, grows colder. Ye 
Within the steamer, there are many, joying 
Their tarrying on the water, nigh is past. 

Some laugh and jest, while others talk with thox 
They travel with. of friends they soon must sex 
Young men are dreaming upon those they love— 
Maidens are thinking of the cherished ove 
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Who thirsteth for their presence. Here, the daughter 
Of him whose energy had called to birth 
Those Mighty Steamers, on whose wings of wind 
She crosseth Oecan, dreams of the beloved 
Sire, whom she soon may see, And all were glad. 
Even the stranger, fresh from Britain's shore 
A voluntary exile— had put off 
His grief and sorrows. Fancy’s busy hand 
Portrayed the shores he sought in magie lines ; 
And pencill’d flitting Fortune, prompt to crown 
His toil with that success, whose gold might bring 
The lovec ones, once again around him. All 
Were dreaming of the future—that bright future, 
Which drapes it ever in the gold and purple 
Of Joy and Pleasure. From that silent dream, 
Too soon they wake. 

A shock was felt—it shook 
rhe Arctic’s frame—a sudden, mighty ckock. 
{ second foilowed it, and then a third. 
They quivered throngh her timbers, which appeared 
To feel them. as a fieet and soaring bird— 
When stricken by the sportsman’s shot, it thrills 
Through every feather of its wounded wings. 
One moment, all were silent. Then—alarm’d, 
Some rush on deck, and many more, in quest 
rht be the cause. Across the haze 


‘ 


Of what mi 
They see a vessel reeling from the side 

Of their huge steamer, like a crippled steed 
Panting and struggling. Neither sign nor sound 
Of coming had been given. Through the mist 
She burst upon the Arctic. On his deck 


7 . 


The Captain stands. A single hurried glance 


Tt .Ne him _> sha nt 5 a } ] ' ] 
L what chanced. He bids a boat be manned 


Cils Liles 


lo sce] the vi ssel. It is da 1c. 


‘Weanwhile, 
rhe steamer circles it. But as, in haste, 
She does so, from her decks, a ery is heard— 
A long and wailing cry of doubt and dread. 
Her timbers had been torn apart. The waves 
Rash through her riven planking. Fate had smitten 
rhe wounded vessel ; and the shape of Death 


Rose shadow-like above her. 








* Captain Luce is said to have threatened to cut down the first man who attempted 
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On her deck 

ihrong passengers and seamen. Women wring 
‘ueir hands in terror. Allis fear. The Captain 
Bids them pass sails athwart the leak, in hope 
To Jessen its huge stream. In vain, the attempt. 
Sull sweep the waters on the firemen’s deck 
Fill flooas “ace the fires. The engines stop 
Their wonte. cegular labors, and the wheels 
Revolve no more. Upon the restless sea, 
Log-like the Arctic heaves. A heavy dread 
Seizes upon the bravest. Men, whose trade 
It is “ to go down on the deep,” forget 
The daring of the past. They have faced storms, 
And battled with the racking elements 
‘on happier times,—but, now a palsying dread 
lots out their courage. They will seize the boats 
And fly the sinking ship. 

In vain are words 
Threats and commands. Upon the lifted axe* 
They smilein scorn. A greater dread than death 
By human hands, has seized them. Woman’s tear— 
Softener of hearts—is useless in this hour 
Of more than human terror. Thrusting back 
The girl they should have died for, and the wife 
We long’d to welcome, and the mother, on 
Whose breast our infancy has slumbered—fear 
Obliteraces each worthier thought. They lower 
The boats and fill them,—then push off and leave 
Those who had trusted them with life, to death. 


The third mate still is left. The Captain bids him 
To shape a raft, and in the only boat 
Now left them, he obeys. Their willing aid, 
The trustier seamen lend. With spars and planks 
Launched from the vessel's side, with ready zeal, 
It draweth near completion, when, the terror 
W hich seemeth as it sealed their doom, once more. 
Masters them, all. ‘They leap into the boat 
And throng the raft. Then, Dorian cuts the rope 


to en 


a boat without bis orders. 








en 
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And pushes off, lest thronging hundreds swam; 
Their only means of safety. 
“ Fear not! Captain,’ 
He cries, “ I will not leave you.” Heaven bless 
The gallant searccn, for those cheering words 
Of self-devoted hope. 
Some, on the vessel, 
Would urge the Captain, to permit his child 
To go with them, and tempt the chance of life 
Beneath their care. “No! Here we die together,’ 
He says despairingly, and clasps his boy— 
Crippled and helpless—closer to his breast, 
“No! Here we die.” 
Unto a noble youth 
They stretch a life-preserver “ Give it these, 
He answers briefly, pointing to the women 
Who throng together, like a herd of does 
Scared by the huntsman’s shot—of human does— 
The mighty huntsman, Death. 
And now the Steame: 
Settles upon the waters, and the lips 
Of the broad ocean kiss her quivering deck, 
Which seems to feel its doom. A fearful cry 
Breaks from the females clustering on the poo; 
Then a deep, silent and consuming dread— 
The agony of fear, oppresses all. 
Mute, they abide their fate. A moment, more— 
The Arctic sinks. Hundreds of lives are drawn 
Beneath the engulphing waters. Momeuts pass. 
Fragments and living beings frem the deep 
Emerge and toss upon the restless waves. 
Some few to life, hereafter, gather’d up 
By a stray sail. Endurance gave them nerve 
To outface Fate. But, Thou! Almighty Ou 
Of all who were upon ber in that hour— 
That fatal hour—no woman now remains 
To bless his hands, who from the jaws of Death, 
Had snatched her struggling form. Be thou the Judge! 
We have but tears and sorrow. In thy hand 
Are Vengeance, Retribution, Doom, and Fate 








missed with a kick, the n 
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DRIFT-WOOD. 


Tat nation caunot be free where reform is a common hack that is dis- 
;oment it has brought the rider to his place. That 
nation cannot be free, where parties are but different roads, leading to one 


common destination,—plunder. 


r ig more healing and 





‘There is a policy of conciliation, than which no 
salutary in its effects; but the extreme limits of conciliation border too nearly 
la 


‘hed by any power whose stability depends 


” 
f 


i 


. : era 3 ' : } : 
upon the respect that is entertain “ul for it. Cone:liation should never be car- 
ried so far as to corrupt the principle sand spirit of a party I | 


upon weakness to be safely appro: 


7 
the admissi 


ru 


of de structive ele ments. 


rie 


‘ Allare beginning to look to leg 


lative patronage, instead of individual 
.xertion for the attainment of wealth, and when this is the case, when Gev 
exertion for the attainment of weaith, and when this is the case, when Gev-. 
ernment becomes the great arbiter of the pecuniary interests of the citizen 
from that moment its power is irresistible. 


‘On the eclipse of federalism with us although not its extinction, its lead- 


ers got up the Missouri question under the false front of lessening the measure 


of slavery, but with the real view of producing a geog 


t ensure them the next president,” &¢.—Jefferson to La» 


<<. 2 we : 
raphical disunion ol 


parties, which migl 
fayette . 


‘Every reward bestowed upon the treacherous is a premium upon polit 
idelity 


treason, and a corresponding censure upon fidelity 


‘An Executive moving into power, in pursuance of the popular will, should 
employ all the influence that can be derived from the constitutional exercise 


of its authority, to establish the principles and fulfil the intentions of its con 


stituency. 
o 


‘Domestic birds and animals, when a favorite and common article of food 
is strewn before them will unite in devouring it greedily, and vie with each 
other in testifying their satisfaction on the cecasion. But the close of the 


repast will find them with the same natures and characteristics respectively 
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as at its commencement and ds little assimilated in kind ; with no change of 
genus, class or propensity but ready to wnzte aguin in like manner wheneve1 


the ba nquet is spread before them. 


‘ We have among us a party vehemently opposed to — national ent 
mies, but marvellously bloodthirsty towards their country-men who eutertai! 
opposite social or political opinicns. 

‘ Equally contemptib’e a nd blameworthy would be a hesitating and fault- 
ering youth or a rash and inconsiderate maturity. Before the valor of 


Achilles alone, Troy would not have fallen. The counsels of Hector, and 


the cunning of Ulysses were required to complete the conquest. 


‘For our part much as we abhor intemperance, we would rather see th 
whole world drunk by choice than one man sober on compulsion. 


’ne of the greatest rorues we ever knew was a man who never violated 
the laws or the C ynstitution, for nothing is mere certain than that much ev 
may be done without either the ene or the other. 


inglish are rather a religious than a pious people, and well they 


— 
— 


may. since their religion costs them almost as much as the entire expendi- 


+ 1 


of the United States, and their piety nothing but 


+ 


tures of the government 


professions. 


‘ Nature in America seems cast in a monstrous mould ; our forest tre 
tower ‘huge giants of the woods;* our rivers immense sheets of wat 
elongated seas, compared with which those of Europe shrink into compara- 
tive insignificance, the Tiuames becoming as it were, nothing more cr less 
than a respectable trouting stream (were its waters not too uncleanly for 
aristocratic a fish,) and the once famed Tiber, a muddy brook, not worth; 


the dignity of turning the wheels of a cotton mill. 


‘When the Great Polypus once plants his “feelers " on the prize, it is ni 
easy matter to force it to relinquish his grasp. When the Hawk has 
pounced on his prey, he never abandons it except when the Eagle is in 


chase. In this as in other cases, the maxim that ‘ Prevention is better 


than cure’ most emphatically applies. 


‘ Religion has treated knowledge sometimes as an enemy, sometimes as an 
hostage ; often as a captive, and more often asa child: but knowledge has 
become of age; and religion must either renounce her acquaintance or 


introduce her as a companion and respect her as a friend. 


‘In proportion as nations get more corrupt, more disgrace will attach to 
poverty aud more respect to wealth. 
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he negro slaves of the South we see the nearest approach to th 
perlection of ‘Social equality and physical comfort.‘ The master represent 


exactly the government in the French ‘social system,’ finds them all employ 


ment and provides for all their wants,—for it is his interest to do 


s ) “ 
ne Jreemen— quality, Oniy AMORA slave 


‘ Liberty will not descend to a people, a people must raise themselves t 
erty ; itis a blessing that must be earned before it can be enjoved 
; 


mn 


Users Tom.” English black draughts from an American 


17 1 1 "7 


Of all hobby-horsemen, the rider of Eagtish hobbies in our R ) 
{he most pitiable sonl. We have met and ean understand an Englishma 


2e}f-cxiled to this eountry to make money out of her, getting astride « 


e 


re 


cereatness’ of that England which refused him a shirt or a dinner But 
case is altered when one of these Englishmen tires himself, and getting 


him down, lends his nag to one of a great crowd of America who hav 
long envied the respectability and comfort of the owner. Such an Ameri 
ean borrower of other men’s follies is one of those singular mortals, whon 
+ + 7}? 
we caonnot. unbeers.and. 
‘They (the English) are never satisfiel, in fact puless they have th 
greatest specimens in everthing ; the greatest generals, the greatest admirals 


vyreatest statesmen. Orators, poets, p 





i a 


race-horses, publie debt, taxes, and erystal palace 
] } 


l'rue Democracy is the offspring and parent of Reason Justice and Hi 


unity. Without these, it eannot stand and deserves to { 


ne way to ‘ meliorate a desolating famine Tal out of 


the size of the State of Maine, without giving a cent’s worth in return, savi 


about one twentieth in maize meal, the best wheat, floar and agriculiura 
products of its native growth to the yalue of one hundred and eighty 
liens perannum. Resu/t. ‘Fhe famine is *meliorated 





pee 





My Love 


MY LOVE 


sHe never shall be Love of mint 
Who loveth not the Flowers, 
Nor openeth to the soft sunshine 


Like them, her heart’s fresh bowers 


‘ 


\lthough her cheeks be rosy red, 


Her eyes of heavenly blue, 
f sunlight shed 


ich smue a ray ¢ SUDNLAL 
| ‘ a > Bh 
Each word a drop of dew 
I 
; +] soon r lL fate anna hee 
And though she wa in so fan ana Oriz 


And seem herself a flower 
a of thoie loveliest ral and white 
ned of their loveliest red and white 


By some mysterious power } 


leee 


Yet, if she has not learned to bl 
Che Flowers that rise in love, 


r ° , . 


O Ki8s LUC Waving O1 Her dress 


The fair green earth above 


? 


Nor loves the sadder sweets that”blow 
(nd fade by hidden streams, 


Rat dearer holds each spangled show 


» ater fi 


tefore her eye that gleams ; 


1.7 17 “ 
Then sunny blossoms bloom and pine 


a? : sp | Tore 
L nnoticed in your bowers, 
Sut she shali ne er be Love of mine 


Who loveth not the Flowers. 
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SUICIDE 


THE history of suicide constitutes one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the book of Human Nature. The love of life 
would appear to be the strongest instinct implanted in us ; and 
yet in all ages, stations and conditions of men, it vields. not 
only to vehement impulses and weighty considerations, but 
to the slightest and most transient inducements imaginable. 
Cain felt his protracted punishment to be “ greater than he 
could bear,” yet was afraid _ death, and shrunk from the risk 
of being killed by any one who should find him ; but, in mod- 


ern times, a reasonable, w vali -0 + ated and intelligent Eneglish- 
man kills himself | hecause he is “tired of buttoning and un- 
buttoning.’ 

The obscurity of the motives of the suicide has occasioned 


a very general belief in the proposition laid down by Burrows, 

“ that a propensity to self-destruction, like any other peculiar 
delusion, is but a symptom of deranged intellect”—in othe: 
words, that the suicide is always insane. But this author, 
like all others who maintain his views, falls into the most ob- 
vious inconsistencies. Anxious to stamp the act with repro- 
bation, he contends in another part of his work, “ that there 
is frequently much of vice in it, and caprice too,” and that it 
‘becomes a real vice when it assumes the type of an epidemic, 
[t is then,” he says, “ the effect of imitation ; those who fall 
into it may be weak and wicked, but it is not the result of that 
physical disorder of the intellectual faculties which is the es- 
sence of insanity’—a strange and confused expression. He 
forgets that many physical disorders are unquestional ly pro- 
moted and excited by imitation. Epilepsy spreads remarka- 
bly in this way, as in the Haerlem almshouse, in the time of 
soerhaave, and as we see every day in the epilepsy, chorea 
and hysteria of religious assemblies in our own country. That 
many insane persons commit suicide is doubtless true; nay, 


») 
—~ 
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(ie propensity to it may be said to constitute the prominent 
syimptom of some lunacies, but those err, we think, who make 
it the essential element of a separate order of insanity. Nei- 
ther the hypochondriac, nor the melancholic, shows this ten- 
lency with any degree of uniformity—and in all madmen disgust 
of life may at any time suddenly develope itself. The English 
jaw, harsh in making suicide in itself a felonious crime, com- 
pensates by its merciful construction. “If the mind be over- 
powered by grief, sickness, infirmity, or other accident,” as Sir 
Matthew Hale expresses it, “the law presumes the existence 
of lunacy.” The law in this point is compassionately wrong: 
for there is no act of human life that can be proved to be 
1oxe rationally and consistently planned than, in an infinite 
number of instances, the act of leaving it. When we hear of 
the voluntary death of a woman who has lost her honor—of a 
monarch dethroned—of a warrior beaten in his last battle 
as When Brutus falls upon his sword after the fatal field of 
Phillippi—of a merchant irretrievably ruined in fortune and 
credit—of a physic an whose reputation is hopelessly blasted, 
as in the melancholy case of the attendant upon the Princess 
Charlot e (Sir R. Croft), we are ready to acknowledge, how- 
ever shocked we may be at the deed, that u is suggested by 
feelings common to our whole race. The judgment may be un- 
sound to a certain extent in the suicide, but in whom shall we 
say it is without a flaw? He chooses death as a refuge, be- 
cause of the assumed impossibility of enduring the train of 
evils in prospect ; just as the duelist goes out to meet his an- 
tagonist, because if he refuses, he will be made to groan un- 
der an insupportable burden of obloquy and disgrace. You 
may demonstrate that both are in error, but you do not thus 
prove them to be insane. Colton (Lacon) shot himself after 
writing the following phrase: “ When life is unbearable, 
death is desirable, and suicide justifiable. 

Shall we then pronounce suicide, with the English law, to 
be criminal always, in the sane? The reasonings on this wi 
ject, both in ancient and modern times, are very full and « 
quisitely ingenious, and the authorities on both sides extreme iy 
respectab le. 

In days of yore, Zeno, Epictetus, Socrates himself, Seneca, 
Cicero, Pliny the Elder, more recently Hume, Donne, Rous- 
seau, De Stael, Montesquieu, Montaigne, Gibbon, Voltaire, Sir 
Thomas Moore, have offered us opinions and arguments favo- 
rable to a man’s right over his own life. 

Seneca understood the Stoics generally to teach, if we may so 
phrase it, “the philosophy of suicide.” “ Alter,” he says of 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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Socrates ‘‘te docebit mori, st necesse erit ; alter (Zeno) ante- 
quam necesse crit.” And, although we may find numerous ex- 
pressions of reprobation among both the Greek and Latin 
writers, yet there was doubtless in the minds of the most en- 
lightened Pagans a very clearly pronounce ‘d toleration, if not 
an absolute approval of it, under numer as 
‘when practised by those who wish . avoid gre at pain 1 and 
ceuenal suffering of mind and body, by those who considered 
the act a necessary vindication of their honor, and by those 
who sacrificed life as an example to others in any way.” Mon- 
taigne tells us from Tacitus, that in the time of Tiberius, 
those who, being condemned, waited for execution, were de- 
prived of the privilege of sepulture and making a will; but 
if they anticipated the headsman, they were buried, and could 
ee to their heirs the property they left. 
do not know of any code of religious laws by which su- 
aie is specially denounced, or indeed even named. In the 
Old Testament, we have the suicidal vengeance of Samson 
against the Philistines related without a word of reprobation 
—and the same is true of Saul’s and his armor-bearer’s, and 
Ahitophel’s. Rasis, in the Apocrypha, like Samson, prayed 
devoutly just before his self-immolation. In the New Testa- 
ment, Judas Iscariot is the only suicide whose story is told. 
Paley acknowledges that ‘“ there is to be found in the Bible 
neither any express determination of the question, nor suffi- 
cient evident to prove that the case of suicide was in the con- 
templation of the law which prohibits murder.” Duverger de 
Haurane, abbot of St. Cyran, regarded as the founder of Port 
Royal, says, in his treatise on suicide, in 1608, that “in the 
6th commandment self-murder seems no less to be ¢ comprised 
than murder of our neighbor.” But “if there are cases in 
which it is allowable to kill our neighbor, there are likewise 
cases in which it is allowable to kill ourselves. A man may 
kill himself for the good of his prince, for that of his country 
or for that of his relations.” Job seems to us to make a pi- 
ous enough but evasive reply to his wife, when she advises 
him, in the midst of his afflictions, to “ curse God and die.” 
‘ Shall ! receive good at the hand of God, and shall I not re- 
ceive evil?” which rather refers to the first part of her exhor- 
tation than the last. In the Koran we find nothing said of 
suicide. The inferences, from the general tenor of the Moha- 
medan creed, are the same as those we draw from that of the 
Jew and Christian. Murder is a crime for which a man may 





justly be put to death (p. 116, vol. ii.) ; and—in the 17th chap- 
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ter (Sale’s translation), entitled “ the night journey”—infanti- 
cide is prohibited : “ Kill not your children for fear of being 
brought to want ; we will provide for them and for you ; ver- 
ily, the killing of them is a great sin.” We have carefully 
looked over the Institutes of Menu, as given us by Sir Wm. 
Jones. So far from containing any injunctions against self- 
destruction, they favor it in numerous contingencies as merito- 
rious or expiatory—of which take the following example 
Among the “penances by which sins are expiable” (p. 137), 
the high crime of “ the killing a man of — sacerdotal class,” 
being under consideration, it is said, “ If the slayer be of the 
military class, he may voluntarily expose iinnas If as a mark to 
archers who know his intention, or, according to circumstanc- 
es, may cast himself headlong thrice, or even till he die, into 
blazing fire.” Indeed, there is no moral teacher but Zoroas- 
ter, from whom we have an explicit precept on this point—‘It 
is forbidden,” says the wise Eastern, “ to quit a post without 
the permission of the commander. Life is the post of man.’ 
Confucius praises those who are * content with their condi. 
tion,” and his chief disciple Cusu adds that * the perfect man 
desireth nothing beyond it, and with submission and an even 
spirit, expects whatever Heaven shall ordain concerning him.” 
Among the choice sayings of Publius Syrus—* often quoted,” 
says the Rev. Sidney Smith, “ but never read —we have this 
apophthegm : “ He dies twice who dies by his own means.’ 
True and pithy—anticipation and event both occur to him. 
But it must be admitted that the fenor of Re —_ tion is suf- 
ficiently decisive on this subject. We may affirm too, th 
many of the ancients—Pliny the Younger among them— nay 
Cicero himself—comprehended (perhaps a little cloudily) the 
great principle—so beautifully and eloquently advocated by 
Carlyle—that duty is the purpose, the object » the ca iuse, the 
motive of our existence. Is it my duty to live? I must live, 
through whatever evils and difficulties. Is it my duty to die? 
I must yield my life a ready sacrifice. It is not right with the 
stoic to say, “ patet exitus.” “Fate does not hinder your re- 
treat.” Nor does fate hinder any other wrong which we may 
be tempted to perpetrate. If it may be reasonable to ques- 
tion whether a whvle people has a right to take away the life 
of any man—whether it is the duty to do so—is it not more 
reasonable to question the right and the duty of any man 
to settle that question for himself alone—a question that must 
come up before him, in all human probability, when in a very 
unfit state for its decision—when, to use the very fine phrase 
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of Sir Matthew Hale, “the mind is ee by grief, 
sickness, infirmity or other accident.” e have been cogni- 
vant of many suicides with their cain contingencies—-and 

e know of but one in which we do not believe that if the 
catastrophe had been postponed but for a short period, there 
would have been abundant reason offered for a change of 
views. 

[t is curious to compare the course of human laws on this 
interesting topic. The Greeks considered suicide as a hein- 
ous crime, and classed it, as Potter tells us, “ with treason, 
conspiracy, and sacrilege ;” but the laws were little enforced. 
In the island of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, it was the custom 
of the peopie to poison themselves at a certain age. Strabo 
says it was enforced, particularly on the women at 60. Some 
say that it was aconite that was administered, others hemlock 
juice. The air is healthy and the people disposed to longevi- 
ty. Among the Massilians, and, indeed, in some portions of 
the Roman 1D ~~ the magistrates had the power of decid- 
ing whether a person applying should be permitted to kill 
himself. Valerius Maximus tells us, that he was present when 
a lady of 90 drank poison—taking advantage of the visit paid 
to her neighborhood by Pompey, whom he accompanied on 
his jo irney, and whose presence, she thoueht, would give eclat 
to the oceasion. 

[In Justinian’s code it is ¢ ‘learly set forth that suicide is not 
regarded “as a crime in itself.” The confiscation of proper- 
ty, the penalty of some suicides expressly pointed out, was not 
inflicted “ when any one killed himself either through weari- 
ness of life or an impatience under pain and ill-health, for a 
load of debt, or for any other reason not affecting the state or 
public treasury.” It was, so to speak, a mere fiscal crime. We 
have already announced our own opinion. It is our duty to 
live until it clearly appears to be our duty to die; and upon this 
question no one, in any imaginable case, ought to be allowed 
to decide for himself. It is this element of solitary—we must 
say selfish—determination of this debateable matter, that con- 
titutes self-murder. God himself has often decided it, and 
hence the martyr is not a suicide. Our country decides it for 
us, and the patriot, the soldier, the forlorn hope, is not a suicide. 
Upon this principle, settled and adjudicated by general con- 
sent of civilized man, Whyte, who died after inoculating him- 
self for the plague, was not a suicide ; nor Howard, when he 
ventured into the deadly pest-house, nor Foy, nor Ffirth, nor 
Cheryin. On any other principle, these are all suicides in the 
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criminal sense ; that is, they all engaged in desperate ente 
prises in which their own lives were the apparently inevita- 
ble forfeit. 

We will dispose here, briefiy, of an argument or imputa- 
tion against suicide, which has become current, strangely 
enough, as in the case of dueling, that a man kills himself be- 
cause he is afraid to live. In the words of the old Kngli 
epigram, 


‘When all the blandishments of life are gone, 


The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on.” 


‘It is absurd,” says Voltaire,“ to call this weakness. None 


but a strong mind can surmount the most powerful instinct of 


nature. This strength is sometimes that of frenzy; but a 
frantic man is not weak.” As good poetry and better sense 
can be adduced in opposition: Moore gives us the following 
lines left by a young lady suicide in her window 


“O death, thou pleasing end of human wo, 
Thou cure for life—thou greatest good below 
Still mayest thou fly the coward and the slave, 
And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave.” 


The shrinking of nature at the horrible act of self-murder, is 
well shown in the case of Sir 8. Romily, the good, the just. 
the gifted, the pious. Deeply attached to his beloved wife, he 
was more than once heard to say, during their hap Py union, 
that he could not survive her loss. Soon after her death, he 
drew a razor across his throat one morning, and was found 
lifeless on the floor of his dressing-room—but it was evident 


that he had, in the brief interval between the act and the mo- 


ment of ceasing to live, repented of the deed. He had thrust 


towel into the gaping wound, and had made a step or two to- 


} 


wards his bell, with the probable purpose of calling for help. 
The statistics of suicide present some curious and unexpect- 
ed facts. As to age, we find from Quetelet that the number 


of suicides increases with advancing life, the minimum being 


between thirty and forty years. In Caspar’s tables, for some 
unknown reason, the number of young persons, that is be- 


tween 10 and 30, perishing in this way in Berlin, is very high. 
Prevost gives us a table, in which of 133,65 were over 50 
years of age. Zeno hung himself at 98, having broken his 
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thumb. Sucide is always more frequent in the summer 
months, the maximum occurring in July. (Burrows.) The 
proportion of male to female suicides var'es in different places 
It is 5 to 1 in Berlin; 2 to 1 in Paris; 4 to 1 in Geneva. In 
towns it is more frequent than in the country, in the propor- 
tion of 14 to 4. The difference in different cities and coun- 
tries, is as strange as it is striking. The ratio in Copenhagen, 
which stands highest on the list, according to Balbi, is 1 in 
1000; in Paris, 1 in 2040; in Berlin, 1 in 2941; in London, | 
in 5000; in New-York, 1 in 7797; Boston, 1 in 12,500; Balti- 
more, | in 13,656; Phil: a ‘Iphia, 1 in 15,865. Balbi gives the 
proportion throughout all France, as 1 in 20,740 inh: .bitants; 
Prussia, 1 in 14,404; Austria, 20,900; Russian Empire, 1 in 
49,182. The French proportion is nearly confirmed by a caleu- 
lation made by Quetelet, who deduces from the general rec- 
ords of the criminal courts of that kingdom, the ratio of 1 
suicide to 18,000 inhabitants. In the department of the Seine, 
he calculates it at 1 in 2400; and in Geneva, 1 in 3900. In 
every country where registers have been kept, the proportion 
of suicides is found to have inereased ; whence many infer 
that the propensity a. it is one of the results of civiliza- 
tion. It is, however far from being unknown among savages 
and the half-civilized races. One would suppose that 

self-destruction could inspire in the breast of a native of Hin- 
ead very little horror, accustomed as he is to the self-im- 
molation so highly recommended in his religious code, under 
the wheels of the car of ora getans in the turbid waters of 
the sacred Ganges, and in the det estable suttee. Ge nerally 
speaking, in regard to the several tribes or races of men, 
the lower they are in intellec‘, the less advanced in culture. 
the fewer cases of suicide seem to be found ; yet our knowl- 
edge under this head is vague and inconclusive. In France it 
is in inverse ratio to the intellectual cultivation in the prov- 
inces. It is, in the department of the Seine, 1 in 2400; Haut 
Loire, 1 in 163,000. It is not known that any of the lower 
order of animals practice self-murder, unless we except the 
alleged cases of the scorpion and rattlesnake, of whom it is 
affirmed to be true, under certain circumstances ; but the le- 
gend is doubtful. 

The modes of suicide differ somewhat in different places 
and at different times. In the neighborhood of a lake or river, 
drowning seems to be the favorite, as at Paris or Geneva. In 
Berlin strangulation ranks the highest. Fire-arms come see- 
ond everywhere, we believe, whatever may be the first. In Pa- 
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ris asphyxication is quite fashionable. Chemists and men of 
science set the example, very naturally ; lovers follow it not 
less so, for it deforms the body little, admits of conversation 
and caresses during the process, and offers comparatively lit- 
tle inconvenience or suffermg. Men use fire-arms and cutting 
instruments in vastly greater proportion than women, who 
drown themselves or take the course of Miss Bailey. Among 
the ancients, the majority seem to have preferred venesection, 
as Seneca did. Some poisons were often chosen, as hemlock. 
Some of the rare modes are strange and unaccountable 
prompted by unintelligible caprice or by necessity. Chenier 
thrust a key down his throat, and we have had a recent 
case of the same kind in one of the medical journals, in a wo- 
man. irom Winslow we have a story of a jealous woman, 
watched carefully, who put herself to death by swallowing 
large pieces of broken glass, with which she had in vain at- 
tempted to cut her throat. Portia swallowed live coals, and 
Beatty tells of a young man who beat himself to death by 
striking his head against the wall. A queer fellow shot him- 
self off with an immense rocket, to the stick of which he 
bound himself. A man who wished to attract attention to the 
circumstance of his death, hung himself with the bell-rope of 
the church of Fressonville, in Picardy, which, sounding 
strangely and at an unusual time, the people ran to see what 
was the matter, They cut him down and restored him. Falls 
from a height always amount to a large number, which would 
surprise us, as it is a shockingly painful mode of death, if we 
were not provided with an explanation in the love of notorie- 
*, which made Empedocles cast himself into Vesuvius, the 
ietichene Mawe roll down the great Egyptian pyramid, 
and Miss ,a cockney girl, jump over the balustrade of the 
monument. And this leads us to the consideration of the mo- 
tive of suicide, a profoundly obscure, but deeply interesting 
portion of our subject. We place very little confidence in the 
statistics provided for us here, for the plain reason, obvious to 
every one who has any personal or private knowledge of the 
subject, that the apparent motive is very seldom the Teal one. 
From the London Medical and Surgical Journal, we have a 
large list of the suicides in London, between 1770 and 1830. 
Now, of 4337 male cases, the causes are acknowledged to be 
“unknown,” nearly one-third ; but of the female cases, only 
377 are attributed to “unknown causes,” out of 2853, about 
one-eighth. Let any one who understands human nature, say 
whether the female motives should thus lie comparatively pat- 
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ent—a sex whose whole life is covered with the veil of deli- 
cacy, modesty, secresy, concealment. It is curious to notice, 
too, th: it this table attributes no single case definite ‘ly to phy- 
sical suffering from disease ; indeed, until lately, it was very 
common to affirm, that suicide from bodily ailments was rare, 
an error now abundantly made manifest. 

lt is well also to remark, that poverty, lauded by the com- 
fortable philosopher in his study, is proved by these tables, if 
they prove anything, to be the most intolerable grievance 
under which our weary life is called to groan. It stands quite at 
the head of the two largest catalogues yet made out. Val- 
ret’s comprising 6782 cases, attributes 905 to poverty, 325 


more to reverses of fortune. ‘The next highest on the list be- 
ing domestic distress, 7283—whether moral or physical dis- 
tress, does not appear. In the great London table already 
quoted, out of 1190, 1416 are set down to poverty, and 605 


to reverse of fortane : domestic grief, 1252. Darwin says 


that “ the fear of poverty has caused more suicides than any 
delusion, except the fear of hell :” and Burrows declares that 
he “perfectly coincides with him.” We do not find on any 


table the fear of hell making a great figure. Prevost, with 
proper caution, gives the “ presumed motives’ in 133 cases. 
P hysie al disease, now first attracting attention, stands highest 
here, 34. Insanity doubtless from physical disease, 24. Loss 
of property, 19. Unknown, 15. Esquirol states his opinion, 
that every suicide has a secret grievance, real or imaginary : 
we believe him so far right, that we are not likely to reach 
any definite arrangement of causes. Of ALL those, of whose 
secret history we suppose ourselves to be cognizant, not one 
was in good, that is, average physical health. The most un- 
expected and seemingly canseless of all, was a case of simple 
but grievous dyspepsia. In men, real or fancied impotence is 
very apt to induce self-destruction ; and among women, we 
cannot help always suspecting the dread of the consequences 
of secret loss of honor. 

Like all other conditions of mind and body, the propensity 
to suicide may be matter of hereditary derivation. Among 
the numerous instances in point to prove this, we select from 
Burrows that of its exhibition iv three successive generations: 
the grandfsther hung himself ; of four sons, one hung himself, 
one cut his throat, and one drowned himself; two of the 
grandchilren drowned themselves, and one has made many 


determined attempts on his life. Imitation is averred to be 
++ 


a very strong inducement, Our own impression is that it 
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rather determines the mode than the fact of suicide, and that 
wherever this sort of epidemic infatuation (nay, some have 
hinted at a sort of contagious efluvium) has been supposed to 
exist, there is some common cause acting upon large numbers 
at once—perhayis cognizable, perhaps obscure, perhaps quite 
secret. For example, 1300 people destroyed themselves at 
Versailles in 1793, but, as we read the history of the Revolu- 
tion, we find abundant cause why an unhappy, starving, 
and tumultuous people, should feel inclined to die out of the 
way and seek refuge where only it could then be found, in the 
grave. Again, Cornel tells us that a soldier having hung him- 
self on a post in the Hotel des Invalides, twelve others did 
the same, until the post was cut down; but the soldiers in 
the Invalid corps had already much to suffer, and little to en- 
joy, and, finding a convenient mode of exit, they readily were 
led to make use of it. Imitation, we doubt not, produce: es an 
effect thus far, that it suggests a plan to a mind despairing, 
and hating life. How else shall we account for the sudden 
suicide of the a ber, related by Sir Charles Bell. His pred- 
ecessor in the Hospital ward went into a shop in the neigh- 
borhood to be shaved. While the barber was operating on 
his chin, the conversation turned on the case of a man admit- 
ted the day before with his throat imperfectly cut. “ Where 
should he have cut?” asked the barber quietly ; upon which 
the surgeon pointed out the exact position of the large ves- 
sels, and showed how they could be easily wounded. Th 
barber then went into the yard, and staying loag, the surgeon 
followed to look for him, and found him “i ing there with his 
head nearly severed from his body. Vidocq incidentally 
illustrates this notion of epidemic or imitative suicide, by a 
story—it matters not whether true or false—of the denuncia- 
tion of the society of the Olympiens at Bologne. This secret 
association being betrayed by a spy, (Bertrand,) to the Gov- 
ernment, were treated very severely, and the members destroy- 
ed themselves in great numbers. As its very existence was 
unknown, the numerous coincidences, says Vidocq, were attri- 
buted by the doctors “to a peculiar affection emanating from 
the atmosphere, and imitation; but the real origin of these 
tragic events was in the denunciations of “M. Bertrand.” 
The suicides of the reign of terror—those of Valaze and his 
fellow-condemned, for example—have nothing more of imita- 
tion in them than the mode ; a dagger handed from one to the 
other ; and the like. Better, doubtless, if one had no restrain- 
ing principle, than the transit through the ranks of an infu- 
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riated and cruel populace, such as befel the venerable Bailly: 
or the starvation of the stern but sincere Petion. In regard 
to particular instances where the motive is open or avowed 
we are struck with the insufficiency of the inducement in 
some of the histories. We symp: ithize stron: gly with Lycur 
cus, with Lucretia, with Panthea and Portia, and above all 
with Arria, most amiable and devoted of wives, and with th 
strangelv contrasted case of Dr. Darwin’s patient, who com- 
plained to him that “a ride out in the morning, and a warn 
parlor and a pack of cards in the evening, comprised all that 
life affords.” It seems reasonable and natural that after fifty 
years of such a life, he got tired of it and shot himself. Mr. 
H. Legare told of a case known to him professionally, 1 
which a man becoming responsible for a friend who was unfor- 
tunate in business, was falsely instructed that death would re- 
lieve him from his liabilities, upon which he filled his pockets 
with stones and leaped into the water, dying to save his pro- 
perty for his children. Valret relates the case of an apothe- 
cary, who, having received a reproof from his sweetheart, 
blew out his brains, having written on the door, “ When a 
man knows not how to please his mistress he ought to know 
how to die.” Winslow tells us of a Greenwich pensioner 
who, having his allowance stopped for some misconduct, stal)- 
bed himself with his spectacles, sharpened for the purpose. 
Fodere gives, as the chef d’euvre of suicidal coolness, the story 
of an Englishman who advertised that he would put himself to 
death publicly for the benefit of his wife and family—admis 
sion, one guinea. Winslow quotes this without comment, but 
it is ineredible. Curiosity is avowed as his motive by a 
young Polish suicide in New-York, in July, 1836, in the lines 
following, found in his chamber 


1c 


Cigit un qui toujours douta, 

Dieu par lui fut mis en probleme 

I] douta de son etre meme ; 

Enfin de douter il s’ennuya, 

Kt las de cette nuit profonde 

Par ce beau temps il est parti 
Pour voir de suite en l’autre monde 
De qu’ il faut croire en celuici. 


Which we translate thus, pretty literally 
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Here lies a sceptic who was always doubting 
The proofs even of a God above him scouting ; 
To his own consciousness he made resistance, 
And was uncertain of his own existence ; 

So, tired of doubt and darkness altogether, 
Taking advantage of this genial weather, 

He seeks in haste the other world’s abyss 

To learn what mortals must believe in this. 

{n conclusion we will make a few observations upon the 
une ulty of determining the question of suicides in doubtful 
cases. These are far more frequent than would be apt to be im- 

Taek yet the distinction is often important between acciden- 
tal and sudden death on the one hand, or death from violence 
yn the other. In regard to the first, take the case of L. E. L. 
which must ever remain an unsolved mystery. Liable to 
spasms, for which her only relief was found in prussie acid, 
she was found in her chamber, lying on the floor, with the 
bottle open on the table. There were many causes for tedium 
vita, but she was newly married and had shown no suicidal 
lisposition. -When in cases of u explained death circum- 
stances have raised the often very difficult question as to ho- 

nicide, we remark that in the majority the presumption is 
greatly in favor of suicide. The ratio, however, differs in 
lifferent countries, and among different races of men. Malte 
Brun dwells forcibly upon the difference of the propensity to 
‘rime in different tribes. Crimes against the person are fre- 
juent in the Pelasgian race in all its ramifications ; crimes 
against property in the Germanic. Compare the statement 
with the tables given us by Quetelet, and we shall find that 
wherever crimes against the person are rife, the ratio of sui- 
cide is lower—-wherever crimes against property, it is higher. 
In Russia, Hermann says that the number of suicides is almost 
equal to that of homicides. In France there are five suicides 
to one homicide ; in Prussia twelve homicides to one grein 
in Spain and Italy homicide carries it. In ~ eltic, or mix- 
ed, as in Great Britain and our own country, it is istansedl- 
ate. 

We know no mysteries more exciting or tantalizing than 


some of these i inquisitions. Every one remembers the case of 


Calas. Those of Pichegru and the Duke of Essex (1683) will 
furnish forever reasons for opposite opinions. The Duke of 


Bourbon’s death in 1830 is quite as mysterious as any one of 


them. 
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Finally, we will remark that all our reading and observa- 
tion on this melancholy subject have resulted in the produc- 
tion of a sentiment of profound pity for the unhappy suicide. 
However we may have been revolted at the unaccountable le- 
vity with which the deed was done, or shocked by the blas- 
phemous profanity preceding it, or made to shudder at the 
reckless carelessness with which the awful change of condi- 
tion was ventured upon—or astonished at the total insufficien- 
cy of the alleged motive for resorting to it, a careful investi- 
gation has uniformly convinced us that deep within the recess 
of the mind of the self-destroyer, some bitter and intolerable 
grief has taken root, which, with its Upas shade and emana- 
tion, had poisoned life and all its relations, and driven the 
despairing wretch to a gloomy and hopeless grave. That God 
who alone can know the perhaps irresistible impulse that led 
to the fearful act, will doubtless be his safest, his most merci- 
ful, and most just Judge, and, we humbly trust, will abundant 
ly pardon. 

Filled with awe and tender compassion, let each of us pauss 
then, and, borrowing the kind and gentle language applied te 
amore open and indefensible criminal, say to our most 


happy brother, “‘ Neither do | condemn thee! 


1H BAN OF TOIL. 


ix is the monarch of the soil : 
His reign the work of manly toil : 
His empire is the fertile plain 
His wealth, the sunshine and the rain : 
No thorn-lined crown is on his brow, 
His peaceful sceptre is the plough 
His people are the lowing herd, 
The ox alone attends his word, 
And all around his throne are they 
hay 


Who love and honor, and obey. 








“THe freedom of the gullet cannot be distinguished in any classification of 


rights, from freedom of the windpipe, of the heart and of the brain. To invade 





g 
the citizen’s larder and cellar, is to invade his library and his sanctuary. To le- 

slate for his palate, iano better than to control hia tongue, regulate his thoughts 

and explore his conscience. All uf these equally lie within the same degree of 


causation, impulse, life—all equally far beyond the safe limits of human goyern- 
ment 


‘It is beginning rather early in the day to punish wicked thouglits while brew- 
ing in the brain, or wicked beer while brewing in the barrel. It is quite too 
metaphysical a notion, this of trying and coademning assaults and batteries in the 
early stage of gin sling—burglaries in the incipient form of brandy smash—petty 
larcenies in the chrysalis ate of lager beer—-profane swearing in the premoni- 
tory symptoms of punch. 

* » cd . * a » > * 

If the right to drink stood by itself and alone, and involved in its fall ne other 
principle of civil liberty, we could gain nothing by saving all the crime and mis- 
ery, and consequent taxation attributed to intemperance, at the expense of this 
one item of human freedom 

> * k ‘ " 4 s ‘ 

Should our Teetotallers ever gain the courage to manfully imprison the duye) 
as well as the se/er, then. when one of their justices should commit some poor 
fellow to jail tor purchasing a pint, or a ha!f pint. of misdemeanor, might he not 
properly turn and pertinently ask, what ae particular offence might be, for which 
he was condemned ?--whether it was +r prespective sheep stealing, possible ri- 
otous conduct, probable sabbath-breakizg contingent vagrancy, or ultimate pov- 
erty. 


* * * * * * * * i 


It is true that Paul once enjoined the religious duty of abstaining from meats 


| ¢ offered to idols, least weaker brothers might be caused to offend, but then there 
was plenty of Christian beef to be had, and he only preached. And it is preach- 


ing, and not law making, that is Vinophobist’s best vogue. 
* ~ * > = » * * * 
As the principle gains ground of legislating to prevent the misuse or abuse of 
a thing by interdicting its use, it will perhaps come to be considered whether we 
had not better abolish penknives, because they sometimes cut fingers, and are no 


/ 
mi 
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jonger necessary now that we have steel pens. The mustache movement also 
will be rendercd imperative on the part of every man, since it is possible to get 
on well enough without shaving, but that operation cannot be performed with- 
out razors, and everybody will be precluded from obtaining th se instruments 
because some persons, if they got them, would commit suicide with them. Laws 
will ultimately be passed for depriving us of the ability to gratify any inclina- 


tion which can be gratified improperly. 


THE GiRONDISTS. 


l‘e discourse read at the Academie Francaise, in 1827, by 
M. de Lamartine, when he took possession of the chair left va- 
cant by the celebrated minister and historian, Count Daru, 
which is one of the most beautiful specimens of eloquence of 
that kind we ever met with, led to the hope that M. de Lam- 
irtine’s forth-coming work, in which a noble and graceful im- 
agination might be allied to the sagacity and profound judg- 
ment of the historian, would give him, in another branch of 
literature, that rank which he had enjoyed from his youth 
among the great pocts of his age. ‘The time he was known 
to have bestowed on this work,—the efforts he was said to 
have made to obtain documents calculated to throw light on 
the portion of history he was about to treat,—the hours he 
had spent in the society of persons who had lived on familiar 
terms with the men he intended to portray,—the deep inter- 
est taken by every Frenchman in all those events which 
changed, and still continue to change the face of France, and 
the avidity with which that enthusiastic people read every ac- 
count of the heroic deeds or the sufferings of their fathers — 
all combined to excite the most lively interest in the appear- 
ance of the “History of the Girondists.” That this work did 
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create a deep sensation in the brilliant and enlightened capi- 
tal where it was issued from the press, there can be no doubt, 
but we may be allowed to eed ion whether it increased the 
fame of Lamartine either as a politician or an author. Much 
carelessness as to style in some parts, too much labor bestow- 
ed on others, overstrained and unnatural forms of comparison, 


a great lack of brevity and clearness, and frequent errors of 


taste, are great blemishes in the work, and seem to preclude 
the possibility of Lamartine’s ever ranking by the side of Gui- 
zot, Thiers, Mignet, or Thierry, among the distinguished his- 
torians ot France. On the other hand, the politic al opinions 
he has expressed in these volumes, are not calculated to dispel 
the prejudices of those who, despite the examples to the con- 
trary given in the persons of the two great Italian poets, 
Dante and Petrarch, who were employed by the Florentine 
Government in various negoci: tions, are constantly heard to 
repeat, that a poet is wholly unfit to play the part of a politi- 
cian or discharge the duties of a statesman. The high opin- 
ion M. de Lamartine seems to entertain of Bobespierre’s love 
of justice and purity of motive, together with an apparent 
leaning towards republicanism, singular in one whom birth 
and education seemed to have destined to be a royalist, are 
calculated to meet with little approbation from the wisest and 
best men in France, who look upon the formation in that 
country of a republic similar to our own as impossible, and 
any encouragement given to the very small party who wish 
and hope for anything of the sort, as equally impolitie and 
dangerous. Nevertheless, the work is far from being deficient 
in merit or interest; the unquestionabl» talent of the author, 
and the subject he has chosen, alike render it impossible it 
should be otherwise. He has succeeded in exciting our most 
lively emotions of pity, enthusiasm and indignation, by his re- 
cital of the terrible scenes of the revolution, while his fre- 
quent bursts of eloquence call forth our most sincere admira- 
tion. The account of the 10th of Aug 
September, the imprisonment of the royal family, and the ex- 
ecution of the king. cannot be read without’ a thrilling inter- 
est. The characters and personal appearence of most of the 
celebrated persons who figured in the Revolution, Lamartine 
has drawn with uncommon skill, and he has related many in- 
teresting facts concerning them, which, notwithstanding all 
that has been previously published on the subject, had remain- 
ed unknown. 

[t was not the aim of M. de Lamartine to give a complete 


s 


t, the massacres of 
fa 
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history of the Revolution, but rather that of a single party, 
of a small number of men who were instrumental in forward- 
ing that great event, who may be said to have represented 
the nation, for they belonged not to that class, whose faults 
and follies had rendered a revolution inevitable, neither to 
that whose cruelty and fanaticism led to such lamentable ex- 
cesses. Their great talents, and the halo their misfortunes 
have cast around them, render us, perhaps, more lenient to 
the Girondists than we should be, did we reflect that the bril- 
liant qualities, the noble and impassioned eloquence which 
command our sympathy and admiration, were not directed 
solely against the abuses that earnestly demanded a reform. 
By using the influence, they for a time possessed, in humbling 
a monarch and breaking down the last barriers which sur- 
rounded the throne, they opened the way to the detestable 
tyranny of Robespierre, and, whatever may be our compas- 
sion for their fate, we cannot but admit that it was in a great 
measure the result of their own errors. Had the spirit, the 
glowing imagination, the eloquence, and the really patriotic 
feelings of these truly remarkable men been well directed,— 
had they combated for the principles they worshipped with 
firmness, while they resisted the encroachments of the multi- 
tude,—had they stemmed the torrent of popular indignation 
which the unparalleled and countless abuses of ages had call- 
ed forth, and which venting itself alike on the innocent and 
the guilty, made posterity almost overlook the errors of the 
ancien regime in pity for the misfortunes it suffered, the Giron- 
dists might have perished as they did, but History would not 
have reproached them for permitting the storming of the Tu- 
ileries, the massacres of September, and the death of Louis 
XIV. As it was, they lived and died, the brilliant ornaments 
of the Assembly ‘and the country to which they belonged,— 
brave, incorrigible and sincere in their love of liberty, but 
the play things of the storm they had labored to excite—alike 
the tools and the victims of the Mountain. 

That the fate of the Girondists was the inevitable conse- 
quence of their passions and errors, appears to bea truth ever 
apparent to the mind of Lamartine; numerous passages in the 
volumes before us bear witness to what we assert. The fol- 
lowing i is one of these: 

‘Never, perhaps,” says M. de Lamartine, “ were so many 
tragic events crowded into so short a space of time; never 
was that mysterious relation which exists between the acts of 
men and the consequences of those acts unfolded with more 
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rapidity. Never did weakness lead more immediately to « 
ror, error to crime, and crime to its punishment. Thus 
single narrative of the events which took place during the 
years of 1792 and 93, form the most luminous commentary of 
the whole revolution, and the blood which then flowed in tor- 
rents not only called forth terror and pity, but should serve 
as a lesson and ex cample to mankind. In this spirit I have 
sought to relate them.” 

The history of the Girondists opens at the death of Mi 
beau, which took place in the spring of 1790, when, althouy 
some nobles, like the Lamette, had espoused the popular part 
and many others had sought safety in emigration, the monar- 
chy was still defended by such men as Maury and Cazales, the 
former a representative of the clergy, the latter of the nobili- 
ty, the one learned and eloquent, but destitute of the virtue- 
or sincerity which were so necessary to inspire the respect of , 
those he wished to convince; the other, less learned, but more 
sincere, devoted to the cause of royalty, yet willing to ferther 
all the reforms compatible with the inviolability of the throne. 

But the efforts of these two men proved unavailing, unsup- 
ported as they were by a nobility, too proud to submit to an 
decrease of their power, and too powerless to oppose it effec- 
tually, and the flight to Varennes was resolved on. ‘The ac- 
count given by Lamartine of this fruitless attempt at escape 
has all the interest of a romance. We fancy we behold thi 
young and gallant Count Forsue, a Swedish nobleman, who 
animated by a chivalrous devotion to the ill-fated Marie An- 
toinette, furnished the carriage, money, &c., necessary for the 
journey of the royal family ; the gallant Marquis de Bouille. 
the cousin of La Fayette, who at the head of his troops was 
prepared to risk any hazard to restore the king to liberty, 
and the faithful Choiseul, who, advancing near the littl 
town of Dun, spent the night under the shade of some trees 
watching with breathless anxiety the arrival of the King, who 
had already been recognized and arrested at V arennes. 

It was after the return of the royal family to Paris that the | 
frightful scenes of the 10th of August took place, that the 
Constitution was proclaimed and the Assemblee Constituante | 
dissolved. That many of the evils attending the Kevolution 
arose from the resolutions taken by the members of that As- | 
sembly not to allow themselves to be re-elected, can no longe! 
remain a matter of doubt; power now fell into the hands o1 
such men as aimed at establishing a republic, and the Giron. 
dists first began to play an important part on the stage of the 
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revolution. This party, of which Petion, the Mayor of Paris, 
was the most popular member, was composed of men poor and 
unknown, but conscious of their merit and resolved to make 
the aristocracy of talent triumph in their persons. They met 
at the house of a young and beautiful woman, who had neither 
wealth, station, nor at that time, celebrity, to attract them 
but whose character commanded their respect and whose opin- 
ions sympathized with their own. This was Madame Roland 
From her youth a passionate admirer of the history of Greece 
and Rome, she had embraced the doctrines of the revolution 
with all the ardor of her character, and fondly hoped to see 
the misery of the lower classes alleviated, France regenerated 
and the face of the world changed. The wife of a man whose 
talents and strict integrity entitled him to her estcem, but whe 
was wanting in those qualities which would have ensured her 
tenderness, Madame Roland gave to the republic the affec- 
tions of a warm and sensitive nature. “Happy and beloved,” 
says the author, “ she would have been but a woman ; unhap- 
py and alone, she became the leader of a party.” In Mad- 
ame Roland’s mind there had always existed a deep sense of 
the injustice and tyranny of the ancien regime ; the history of 
her whole life bears witness to this, and her correspondence 
with her young friends, Mesdemoiselles Cannet, contains strik- 
ing proofs at how early an age she felt the necessity of reforms. 
A visit to Versailles, during the splendour of the youthful 
Queen, when she lodged with the relation she accompanied 
thither, in one of the garret-rooms of that splendid palace, 
but had nevertheless an opportunity of seeing the pomp and 
pageantry of the Court, seem to have inspired her with pro- 
found disgust and have made an impression on her mind which 
doubtless contributed to strengthen her natural inclination 
towards republicanism. She could not endure to think that 
her youth, beauty and merit, should remain unnoticed in that 
crowd, who would have worshipped them had she possessed 
rank or riches. Religion would perhaps have taught her to 
bear patiently much at which a noble and lofty spirit secretly 
revolts, but, a philosopher in faith, she carried into political 
life the feelings to which we have alluded, and they served 
doubtless to quicken her zeal for the cause she had espoused. 
[It is evident that the admiration Madame Roland’s genius, 
virtues and misfortunes cannot fail to excite, is reluctantly 
yielded by Lamartine, and, in truth, we should perhaps feel 
more sympathy with her had she united more softness of cha- 
racter and disposition to her really great abilities and un- 
4* 
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blenching heroism. This, however, would perhaps be requir- 
ing a combination of qualities impossible to realize ; such as 
she was, Madame Roland must always be considered one of 
the brightest and most unsullied characters that the pen of the 
historian has ever been called to immortalize, and pure and 
stainless indeed must be that character which can bear the 
light thrown on all the important personages who figured du- 
ring and since the revolution by the countless memoir writers 
of the present day. 

M. de Lamartine, whose religious belief inspired the “ Med- 
itations” to which he first owed celebrity ,and which colors all his 
writings, looks upon the French Revolution as the necessary 
consequence of Christianity, or rather as the development of 
the principles inculeated by the Christian religion. He does 
not, however, adopt the peculiar views of the clever and learn- 
ed Michelet, who considers that event, not merely as one of 
the most important of Modern History, and destined to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results throughout Europe, but thinks 
the principles it has disseminated intended to supersede those 
taught by the Gospel. M. de Lamartine asserts that the prin- 
eiples professed by the partisans of the Revolution had long 
existed ; that it was their application alone which was new. 
Christianity, according to his views, is liberty, equality, and 
brotherly love, and while the philosophers of the 18th century 
attacked the external forms of religion, and the mysterious 
dogmas of tbe Catholic faith, they felt the beauty of the moral 
doctrines given to the world by Jesus, and endeavored to 
apply them to the universal improvement and happiness of 
mankind. Fraternity was the word adoptéd by the authors of 
the Revolution to express their zeal for the welfare of others, 
and in that word rightly understood, the essence of Christi- 
anity is comprised. Unfortunately, those passions which un- 
dermined so many good undertakings—the love of power and 
the fanatical determination to enforce their doctrines at any 
price—converted the reign of the people into a long scene of 
anarchy, crime and bloodshed. 

“The virtue of the Revolution,” says Lamartine, “ was in 
the ideas which compelled these men to accomplish it, not in 
themselves ; all the instruments it made use of were corrupt, 
selfish and vitiated, but the principle from which it sprung was 
pure, incorruptible and divine. The vices, the violences, the 
selfishness of men necessarily produce during a great crisis those 
excesses, that perversity and those crimes, which are to human 
passions what results are to principles. Hadevery party and 
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each individual who took a share in these events been guided 
by Virtue instead of Passion, all the calamities by which they 
were afterwards over whelmed, might have been spared them 
and their country. Had the King been firm and intelligent, 
had the clergy ‘been disinterested with regard to temporal 
affairs, the aristocracy just, and the people moderate, had 
Mirabeau been honest, Lafayette resolute, and Robespierre 
humane, the Rey olution would have developed itself calmly 
and majestically over Europe, and would have obtained com- 
plete influence over facts, laws and religious forms. But it 
was to be otherwise. The most holy, just, and pious thought, 
when it is executed by imperfect humanity, will often be muti- 
lated and stained, until those who first conceived it, cease to 
recognize it. But even Crime cannot degrade Truth, who 
survives her victims. The blood which sullied many of the 
actors in the Revolution, did not destroy the principles they 
professed ; notwithstanding the selfish passions and crimes 

which dishonored it, the Revolution has been purified, has 
learned to understand its own importance, has triumphed and 
will continue to triumph.” 

The ten volumes of the History of the Girondists contains 
a most interesting account of the captivity of the King and 
Queen at the Temple, and many particulars concerning the 
manner in which their time was passed there, probably fur- 
nished by the Duchess of Angouleme, the only surviving mem- 
ber of the Royal family. Dumouriez is evidently a favorite 
with Lamartine, and he has traced the secret and conflicting 
motives by which he was actuated with much skill. He has 
failed however in giving that clear and lucid account of the 
two campaigns against the Prussians, by which France was 
saved from the consequences of a foreign invasion, which we 
might have expected from the pen of so clear a writer. When 
reading the pages he has devoted to this subject, we cannot 
but recall the able manner in which M. Thiers has related the 
campaigns of Napoleon, and be led to draw a comparison 
between the two authors entirely favorable to the latter. 

The battle of Valmy, a small village in the department of 
the Marne, which: was won, as is well known, by Kellermann, 
gave the young Duke of Chartres (the late king of the French,) 
the first opportunity of distinguishing himself. The following 
is the sketch given of him by “the author. 

“ His high forehead, blue eyes, and oval face, the majestic 
although rather heavy fullness of the chin, recalled the Bour- 
bons and the throne to the mind of those who looked on him. 
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His head slightly inclined, the modest attitude of his body, a 
mouth which descended at the two extremities, something 
clever in the expression of the eye, a smile which sought to 
please, a gracious presence and easy elocu‘ion reminded the 
beholder that he was the son of a man eager to please the 
multi tude, and belonged in some measure to the people.” 

“ His familiarity of manner, which was that of an office: 
with his companions-in-arms, of a soldier with the soldiers, 
and of a patriot with the citizens, caused those with whom he 
came in contact to forgive his rank. But under the exterior 
of a soldier of the people, one could perceive the secret ambi- 
tion of a prince of the blood. In doing well whatever cir- 
cumstances pointed out to him to do, while trusting to the 
future and to his birth, lay all his policy. Machiavelli could 
not have been a better teacher than was his own nature. His 
star lighted the path but a few steps before him ; he asked 
neither for more light or more splendor. His ambition con- 
sisted in knowing how to wait. Heseemed born to disappear 
during the great convulsions of his country, to outlive every 
crime, to see all parties exhausted, to appease and smother 
Revolutions.” 

Inmediately after the battle of Valmy, the Commissioners 
sent by the Convention to command Dumouriez to proclaim 
the Republic arrived at his camp. Although he had com- 
menced life as aroyalist, Dumouriez did not hesitate to obey : 
to a victorious general, at the head of an army that idolized 
him, it could matter little what was the form of government. 
Dumouriez knew the power he possessed and was ready to 
turn it to account should an opportunity occur. It seems 
probable that he had inwardly resolved to exert the influence 
his military genius and success had given him, to re-establish a 
monarchy and to place the young Duke of Chartres at its 
head. Ambitious as he was, it may perhaps be no stretch of 
imagination to believe that he hoped to unite himself to the 
family of Orleans by other ties than those of gratitude, and 
that the hand of the Princess Adelaide of Orleans, then under 
his protection and for whom he manifested the most chivalrous 
respect and devotion, was the reward he would have claimed, 
had his schemes in favor of her brother been crowned with 
success. 

The account given by Lamartine of an interview which took 
place at this period between Danton and the Duke of Chartres 
will, we think, meet with some disbelievers, although the 
author’s reputation for integrity is such that no one wil! for 
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one instant su: spect it to be the fabrication of his brain. We 
cannot but think however that he would have done well to 
name his authority for the prophecy he puts in the mouth of 
Danton with whom the Prince had been remonstrating on the 
cruelty of the massacres of September—“ Your are too young 
to be able to judge of these events ; to understand them, you 
must have been in our place; it was necessary to seperate 
ourselves from our enemies by a river of blood. Return to 
the army, continue to fight bravely, but do not risk your life 
in vain. You have many years in store. France is not 
attached to a republican form of government ; she has the habits, 
the weaknesses and the wants of a monarchy ; after our storms, 
she will return to it. You willbe King. Remember the pre- 
diction of Danton.” 

Whatever we may believe with regard to the above con- 
versation, we cannot doubt that Danton became heartily 
disgusted with the part he found himself called upon to play. 
He was a man of generous impulses, and although he had 
sanctioned the crimes committed in September, he was not 
inaccessible to pity. Indeed, although indifferent to blood- 
shed, when the sentence was passed upon a crowd of persons 
unknown to him, he was seldom, if ever, known to refuse the 
life of any individual when appealed to by the friends of that 
individual. In this respect, he differed essentially from Rob- 
espierre or Marat, both of whom were fanatics in their cruelty 
and unrelenting in their determination to shed the blood of 
all those who did not embrace their political creed. He joined 
them, however, in establishing that Republic, which, however 
great its crimes and follies, originated a new system of edu- 
cation, and of administration, gave to France new laws and 
new institutions, and gave birth to that spirit of equality, felt 
alone in France of all the nations of Europe. 

The Girondists, while they condemned the excesses of the 
Jacobin party, joined them in endeavoring to found a Republic. 
Yet they were far from wishing, or perhaps even anticipating, 
the reign of a mob. They intended that power should be 
placed in the hands of talented and enlightened men like 
themselves, without regard to birth or fortune, and while every 
man should be enabled to rise to the highest offices by talent 
and learning, the great mass of the people should be excluded 
from all share in the government. “ Imbued with the repub- 
lican ideas of antiquity,” says M. de Lamartine, “ where the 
liberty of citizens was not considered incompatible with the 
slavery of the masses, and where republics were but numerous 
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aristocracies, they did not understand the Christian spirit of 
future Democracies.” 

The oft told tale of the trial and execution of the King is 
related with great power. The Convention allowed the un- 
fortunate monarch to have two defenders. Those chosen by 
him were Trouchet, afterwards celebrated as one of the com- 
pilers of the Code Napoleon, and Garget. The latter, fearing 
so dangerous a task, had the baseness to refuse it, and Louis 
XVI chose M. de Seze in his place. “This young law yer was 
worthy of this choice, for he was proud of it, and owed to it 
the celebrity of a young life, the office of Minister of Justice 
under another reign and the glory of his name perpetuated in 
his race. But at that important moment, when danger had 
banished so many courtiers from France, and silenced those 
who remained near him, the King was destined to find, beside 
these two lawyers, a friend whose devotion proved unflinching. 

“There was then living ina solitude, near Paris, an old 
man of the house of Lamoignon, an illustrious and consular 
name in the high magistracy of the ancient monarchy. The 
Lamoignons belonged to thos se parliamentary families who rose 
to the first offices of the kingdom, by a long succession of ser- 
vices rendered the nation, not by the favor of the court or the 
caprice of the King. These families therefore preserved in 
their opinions and manners a popular spirit which rendered 
them dear to the nation, and likened them rather to the great 
patrician families of republics than to the military or parvenus 
families of monarchies. 

The small remnant of liberty, which the customs of thy 
ancient monarch allowed to subsist, was supported entirely be 
this caste. These magistrates alone, from time to time, remind- 
ed the Kings of France by their respectful representations that 
there was still a public Opinion. ‘They were the hereditary 
opposition of the country.* This old man, who bore the name 
of Malesherbes, then sev ‘enty four years of age, had been twice 
the minister of Louis XVI. He was rewarded by the ingrat- 
itude and hatred, not of the King, but of the clergy and aris- 
tocracy. The disciple of Rousseau and friend of Turgot, 
who had been the first to carry the science of philosophy into 
that of administration, Malesherbes was beloved by the -phi- 
losophers of the 18th century because when Inspector-General 


*The most illustrious among the decendants of these parlimentary fami- 
lies at the present day is Count Mole, whose ancestur, Mathien Mole, was 
President of the Parliament of Paris in the time of the Ligue. 
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of the Bookselling trade,* he favored the introduction of the 
Enclyclopedia, that arsenal of new ideas, into France. Under 
a legislature full of legal darkness and censorship, Malesherbes 
had boldly exposed the reigning abuses and declared himself 
the partisan of light. The Church and the aristocracy had 
not forgiven him. He was one of those who was accused the 
most loudly of having sapped the foundations of Religion and 
of Power when he thought he was only sapping Superstition 
and Tyranny. He was republican by opinion, but his habits 
and sentiments were monarchial. ‘The republicanism of Ma- 
lesherbes was to the republic of the moment what the philo- 
sophical ideas of the sages were to the tumultuous stirring of a 
nation. His theory shuddered and revolted at its realization. 
He did not disavow the doctrines of his life, but he veiled his 
face in order not to contemplate their excesses. The misfor- 
tunes of the King drew bitter tears from his eyes. On him 
Malesherbes had once centered all his hopes. The witness 
and the confidant of his wishes for the happiness of his people, 
Malesherbes believed that the young king was one of those 
reformer sovereigns who voluntarily relinquish despotism, 
who lend their strength to accomplish and moderate revolu- 
tions and who render royalty legitimate by the blessings their 
benevolent spirit leads them to shower on their people. A 
minister but for a short period, Malesherbes had lost his place 
without losing his attachment to the King. He had followed 
with an attentive eye all his actions, from the opening of the 
States General to his dungeon in the Temple. A secret cor- 
respondence had at intervals communicated to Louis X VI the 
wishes and the commiseration of his old servant. On receiv- 
ing the news of the king’s impending trial, Malesherbes left 
his retirement and wrote to Barrere, the President of the 
Convention, who read his letter to that assembly. 

“ Citizen President,” said Malesherbes, “ I know not if the 
Convention will grant Louis XVI a counsel for his defence, 
nor if he will be allowed to choose a defender, but should it 
be so, I desire that Louis XVI may know that should he des- 
ignate me for that office, lam ready to accept it. Ido not 


* “ Directeur-Generul de la Librairie——” the minister of state who had 
the same anthority over the bookselling trade which the censors then had in 
France and still have in certain countries over the press. A censorship more 
rigorous than ever exists at the present moment. 
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ask you to inform the Convention of my wish, for I am far 
from believing myself to be a person of sufficient importance 
for it to trouble itself about, but 1 was twice called to the 
councils of him who was my master at a time when that office 
was desired by every one; I owe him the same service now 
that it is a function which many persons may consider danger- 
ous. Were I acquainted with any means by which to make 
known my feelings to him, I should not take the liberty of 
addressing you, but from the place you hold, I imagine you 
will be enabled better than any one to inform him of “them.” 

The request of the brave old man was granted. He had 
the satisfaction of soothing the last days of the unfortunate 
monarch by his respectful tendernoss and attention, and be- 
queathed a name rendered doubly illustrious by his virtues to 
his descendants, among whom is the distinguished author of 
‘ Democracy in America,” wd. Alexis de Tocqueville. 

On hearing that the King’s trial was about taking place, 
Dumouriez hastened to Paris, and exerted all the influence he 
possessed with Danton and the Girondists to prevent that 
result, the bare idea of which filled him with horror. All his 
efforts proved fruitless, and sickened and revolted at all he 
had seen during his short sojourn in the capital, he returned 
to his camp, inwardly resolved to seize the earliest opportu- 
nity of overthrowing the government of the Republic. He 
soon after held several secret conferences with the Austrians, 
and particularly with Colonel Mack, afterwards defeated by 
Napoleon, and compelled to capitulate at Ulm, 1805. The 
Duke of Chartres, and his younger brother, the Duke of 
Montpensier, were among the officers of Dumouri iez ; the Prin- 
cess Adelaide, and Madame de Genlis, her governess, were in 
the neighborhood and under his protection, so that the Con- 
vention began to suspect that he was intriguing in favor cf 
the Orleans family. Four of its members, together with 
3eurnonville, his personal friend, then minister of war, were 
sent to summon him to its tribunal. Dumouriez firmly refused 
to obey, did not scruple to tell the Commissioners what he 
thought of the body to which they belonged, and then ordered 
a party of German hussars under his command to arrest them 
and send them prisoners to the Austrian General Clairfayt. 
He next endeavored to induce his troops to declare against 
the Republic, but notwithstanding their attachment to him 
they refused, and Dumouriez was obliged to make his escape 
across the frontier, accompanied only by the Duke of Chartres, 
and a few friends. among whom were M. de Fernig, an old 
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officer, and his two daughters, who had fought bravely by the 
side of their father during the whole campaign. Dumouriez 
afterwards went over to England where he spent many years, 
and at length terminated a career, the glory of which had been 
so much tarnished by his defection, that he could never hope 
for the forgiveness of his countrymen, and never sought to 
re-enter France. 

From the moment of the King’s execution, commenced that 
struggle between the Girondists and the Jacobins, which could 
hardly fail to end in the triumph of the latter, guided as they 
were by a man whose coolness, perseverance and a sternness 
of purpose, gave him an undeniable superiority over those 
around him. Endowed by nature with far less talent and 
eloquence than any member of the brilliant Gironde, and 
devoid of that impassioned vehemence to which Danton owed 
his power, Robespierre had succeeded by incessant study and 
reflection, to write and speak with an energy that carried con- 
viction to the minds of his listeners, and secured to him that 
ascendency over the Assembly he had so long coveted. From 
the beginning of the revolution, all his efforts had been qui- 
- but unremittingly directed towards realizing that theory 

f liberty, equality, fraternity and peace, which was the sole 
ime of his life, and might have entitled him to the gratitude 
and admiration of posterity, had he not considered the most 
inhuman measures “justifiable when their object was to silence 
opposition. “ His political creed,” says Lamartine, “was the 
letter, without the letter of the evangelical theory.” He had 
rejected all the attempts made by the Court on the Girondins 
to buy him ; poor, proud and independent, he was living, when 
the Republic was proclaimed, in the house of a carpenter, 
whose family shared the admiration and esteem he felt for 
Robespierre. 

“The chamber of the deputy of Arras contained a walnut 
bedstead with blue and white damask curtains and coun- 
terpane, and four straw-bottomed chairs. ‘Vhis was at once 
his bedroom and study. His papers, his reports and manu- 
script speeches, written in his own hand, were carefully ar- 
— on pine shelves fastened to the wall. A few favorite 
books were placed beside them. A volume of Rousseau or of 
Racine was almost always open on the table, and bore witness 
to his philosophical and literary predilection for these writers.’ 

Robespierre was betrothed to the oldest daughter of the 

carpenter, and his colleague, Lebas, married one of her sisters. 
Lebas was executed about eleven months after their union: 
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his widow survived him during half a century, and despite the 
maledictions lavished on Robespierre by all mankind, never 
ceased to retain the most lively affection for “the brother of 
her youth,” whose virtues she could never be brought to doubt, 
and who always appeared to her such as he was, or seemed to 
be, at the time when they dwelt under the same roof. 

We do not always agree with M. de Lamartine in the opin- 
ions he expresses with regard to the life and character of 
Robespierre ; we believe it possible to entertain a deep sense 
of the lasting benefits conferred on France by the Revolution, 
without overrating the talents, theory or political importance 
of any one of the actors in it. Of all the remarkable events 
which have taken place in Europe since the Reformation, none 
produced such extraordinary changes as the great civil com- 
motion of ’89. The Revolution of 1640 in England, the expul- 
sion of the Stuarts in 1688, the aggrandizement of the Prussian 
monarchy by Frederick the Great, may be considered as events 
of local importance. Not so with the French Revolution. It 
is owing to the great principles laid down by the Assemble 
Constituante that Belgium was separated from Holland and 
Greece freed from the iron yoke of the Turk ; that Spain has 
been engaged for years in that civil conflict, the result of 
which we may still hope will be such as every enlightened 
mind must desire ; that Italy has made and is still making an 
effort to rise from the ashes of her former greatness, and that 
even the calm and meditative genius of Germany was awak- 
ened to the necessity of curbing the all but despotic power 
her princes have so long wielded. 
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THE “ATLARTLOR” BELL. 


The piece of timber to which was attached the bell of the wrecked steamer “ Aflan'ic, 


1 


lay for some time among the rocks, where the disaster took place. The bell has since been 
obtained, and placed on the “ Floating Church of the Holy Comforter,” at the foot of Dey 
street, New York.] 


A mournful sound steals o’er the briny swell : 
From yonder reef ‘tis borne on ev’ry breeze— 

Hoarse echoes that ’mid storm4dashedbreakers dwell, 
Repeat it o’er the bosom of the seas. 

No maddened wind, nor zephyr breath can quell 
The lonely bell, whose plaintive peals increase 

In agony with each unbridled storm, 

That lends the writhing wave majestic form. 


‘Though eventide spreads o’er the ocean’s breast, 
And zephyr’s wing speeds o’er the rippling wave, 
The billows slowly rear their pearly crest 
Around the bell, where oft they wildly rave ;— 
And those sad notes, they strive to rock to rest, 
Still linger o’er the lost one’s heaving grave, 
Like sounds that die away when tolls the knell, 
Or sighs that speak what tongue could never tell! 


When o’er the rock the foaming waters dash, 

As that of drowning men, a smothered groan 
Escapes the bell, and rises o'er the crash 

Of lofty tumb ing waves that mad have grown 
Beneath the storm-king’s loudly beating lash— 

That king, who vainly strives to drown the moan, 
Upbraiding him with all his death-strewn deeds, 
And orphan cries and tears he never heeds! 
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And thus it mourns above the water’s dead, 
This lonely bell, whose ceaseless funeral dirge 
Delights both with the storm and calm to wed, 
To chaunt a ‘ requiem’ amid the sutge, 
Whose dismal notes, as far and wide they spread, 
Go warning sailors on destruction’s verg@— 
For whilst ’tis waking o’er departed souls, 
It ne’er forgets the living as it tolls ! 


HUMAN NATURE IN CHUNKS 


CHUNK NO 1.—WOMAN’S RIGHTS 


Some time since, while travelling through the interior of 
the Empire State, I observed a very showy placard, in large 
capitals— Woman’s Ricut’s ConvBNTION wi/! assemble this 
evening at the Opp Fettows’ Hatt. The Honorable Miss 
and Mrs. - will address the meeting.” &c. Prompted by 
that ever-wakeful monitor of the mind, curidsity, | determined 
to be present, and, if possible, ascertain the “real rights” of 
the female portion of humanity. Poor women claim that 
men steal their hearts by the magnetic power of love to make 
them kitchen slaves,—court them with the witchery of smiles 
and subdue them with frowns—-lead them into the ideal land, 
canopied with rainbows, to wander back o/er the lonely walks 
of discontent—flatter them with hope, but give them the 
tattered garment of sorrow—admire the electric flash of the 
eye, but sentinel it with tears—call her angel, to give mocke- 
ry to praise—talk friendship, but wear the signet of hypocrisy. 
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Indeed, Oh! man, thy broken promises to woman's heart, 
outnumber the jewelry of the sky,—thy broken vows are in- 
sults to the God that gave thee breath to breathe them. Ho- 
nor is all searred with insults. Truth, God’s dearest angel, 
weeps as flattery and falsehood conquer woman’s heart, and 
bury, in sorrow’s grave, the queen of her bosom, hope. 

The hour having arrived for the meeting of the Conven- 
tion, | repaired to the hall, which already was overflowing 
with the anxious maids and matrons, to rear the standard of 
right. A maiden wearing two score summers on her brow, 
and attired a la turquesque, arose with parliamentary dignity, 
and called the meeting to order. Said she :— 


Mothers and Sisters : 


We have convened this day to vindicate our rights. We have rights, as 
sacred a3 the eternal Law, but cold hearted man, has fettered them with his 
stubborn will and cold unyielding heart. The time has come when we should 
speak and act. Our tongues have too longslumbered in fear. We have been 
the slaves of 1aan too long, nor have we dared to move, lest we breath the 
anger of his displeasure. ‘The selfishness of man would forever chain us ti 
the wash-tub and the kitcher. Are not women as progressive as men? 
Did not God give equality both to man and women? Where is that equali- 
ty? Men are masters and we are slaves. They look on women as special 
household furniture in the kitchen of humanity. Down with the lords! 
Why do they deride assemblages like this? ‘They fear truth and rig 





Man is not truth, but selfishness. Man thinks domestic knowledge is all that 
a woman should possess. Man thinks too that woman shonld not waste tiny 
in improving the undying part, the mind. What a vain presumptuous piec¢ 
of humanity is man! They think that the mathematical knowledge of wo- 
man should extend no farther than the multiplication of little responsibili- 
ties. Our philosophy, in giving proper motion to the cradle,—our astrono- 
my, in examining the family group—our geography, the hemisphere of th: 
kitchen—our history, pants and patches—our classics, mea filra, meus fill- 
us. Can we longer, sisters, bear this weight of injustice? Shall we humble 
mind into slavery? No! We have our rights, we have our tongues, and we 
will speak. We may possess property, but cannot vote to control it. Why 
are the rights of suffrage torn from us? Because the selfish heart of man 
says it is immodest, m o-d-est, forsooth. Duty knows no modesty. What is 
not immodest to the eyes of man? If we change our dress for comfort and 
convenience, we meet—meet, I say—the contemptible gaze of the rabble. 
Let them look to their own attire, before they whisper immodesty. I have 
buried long skirts in oblivion. I will wear, in spite of contempt, the Turkg 
ish costume. There is poetry in the “a /a Turque,”—it is convenient. There 


* 
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is always poetry in convenience. Sisters! let our rights this day be vindi- 
cated, and from this hour, assert those principles that shall govern our ac- 
tions towards that pretended master, selfish man. I move, sisters, that the 
Hon.§Mrs. preside over our deliberations. 





™«<T second that motion,” exclaimed a dozen voices. “ Will 
the Hon. Mrs. take the chair ?” 

F2The Hon. Mrs. repaired to the seat awarded to her 
by the Convention. (Great clapping of hands.) The Hon. 
Mrs. the Chair-woman of the Convention, in years was 
about three score. She wore a plain muslin cap, after the 
fashion of the Quakers. She carried her knitting work in 
hand, giving evidence of industry. On taking her seat, she 
removed her snuff-box from its covert, and fed the olfactories 
with a bountiful pinch. After wiping her glasses on one cor- 
ner of her apron, and adjusting her cape to a proper position. 
she arose and said : 











Matrons and Maids: 


I thank you a good deal for giving me this exalted position. It is a proud 
day in my history to meet with my sisters to declare our independence. We 
have come up here to do battle in the cause of right. We have been tor- 
mented long enough by the vindictive spirit of man. Although I am a mar- 
ried woman, I hate man prodigiously. I honor all of my sex that are not 
under the yoke of matrimony. (Loud applause by the old maids.) There is 
nothing in matrimony but squalling bsbies and washing days. Better by 
far be stigmatized as an old maid, than wear the deep furrows of servitude. 
The sceptre of woman has been too long the broom. She was created for a 
higher and nobler sphere. Man would lie woman out of all her charms to 
feed a capacious avarice. They deny us the rights of legislation, but thank 
Heaven, they can’t deny us negation, when we will. There is potency in 
“ will” and “wont.” If we set out aright this day, we can establish our 
rights and perpetuate them. Let us have a democracy of women—a gov- 
ernment of equality—a confederacy of “wonts /” Sisters! the chains have 
too long fettered our hearts and bowed them into subservience at the will of 
man. Let the timid cast off fear—let the strong grow stronger,—and may 
our united efforts effect for poor woman, what union did in the proud colo- 
nial days, for the fathers. I again thank you for feminine honors. If there 
is any business to be presented, now is the opportunity, and I do sincerely 
trust that we shall have no jars or turmoils so common to male conventions. 


Ladies. 





(Mrs. Chair-woman:) Miss 
“T have the pleasure of presenting a resolution for the 
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We will work with that zeal that characterizes our sex till we have ou 

rights at the ballot box, as we now have to the bandbox. We can conquer 
man, but man cannot conquer the “ will and wont” of woman. There is no 
equality in matrimony—no true love in man. I am proud to wear the title 
of old maid. It is woman’s declaration of independence—the poetry of sin- 


gle blessedness. 





then arose, age having extracted her front teeth, 


Mrs. 


caused her to lisp a little. 


Mith Chair-woman: 

I arithe to thay a word on that are resolution. I thay that it ith a very 
important one. Women are thicked about too muth by the breechthes. I 
think, that it ith time for woman to wear the breechthes too, and I goeths in 
for the bloomer costhume.W hen I goeths home, my Thallie Ann shall have 
breechthes, and I shall have them too. 1 thay they are the splendidist tings 


dat I ever thaw. I thay dat thay make a big woman look little. I do thay 
dat thay will be theeper. I do know dat my Thallie Aun will be the gra 
fidest dirl in the world. If my husbun stholds about it, I'll put the broom 


i. 


thover his head. My Thallie Ann is a fine gal—she’s very fond of muthicl 
I and husbun fights thumtimes, but I always wips him; I will do just as | 


please, so thar—it’s thour duty. Now I thay, let us all agree, as that are 
woman thed, to do as we pleese. God never made us, thisters, to mind the 


men. Thumbody has thed dat women are the fowers of the world ; thum of 
us are buds, but when we get on that are dreth, we shall be bloomers. I 
gothes in all over for the woman’s rights. If we don’t, thisters, go in for 
rights, we aint the right kind of women. I hope dare is thumbody else dat 


will tell us somethin. 





(Mrs. Chaiv-woman.) Ladies Miss— 
(In a simpering and delightfully sentimental tone.) 


I am scarcely out of my “ teens,” but have had it impressed in my mind, 
that man is a mockery—a creature of unsatisfied desires. Oh! I can 
not bring my mind into the matrimonial channel. Oh! theidea of changing 
names, is full of melancholy tome. As we look abroad through the world 
and examine the true character of the “rougher sex,” we find many are 
given to intoxication, Oh! howsad the spectacle——how gloomy the thought. 
Alas! how many women are deceived by the falsehood of love——by the 
deceitful smiles of the deceiver. Oh! tears come unbidden at the thought, 
Oh! my sisters, my sisters, we must bear our Rights in triumph, e’se beauty 
will fade on the parent stem. A drinking husband! Oh heaven! I cannot 
plight my vows at the altar——how my heart would bleed to breathe the 
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breath of an intoxicated consort. Ob! how my pride would be humbled to 
unite my being to one that masticates the obnoxious weed. How I should 
weep to hear my companion mocking the majesty of Heaven with impreca- 
tions. How I should agonize to see my spouse, walking the streets, as a 
piece of humanity turned into a chimney. Oh, my dear sisters, I go in, soul 
and body, for the glorious state of single blessedness. Oh! cradles, brooms, 
mops, patches, and domestic storms, come not to that state. Oh! talk not 
to me of love, it is but a child of fancy, the battle ground of hearts. Oh! 
away, away, with tbat creature man, that would drag angels from paradise 
and make them slaves. Sisters, mothers, daughters, would it not be the 
millennium of our hearts, the heaven of our anticipations, were all men created 
with that same philanthropic regard for our devoted sex as Mr.———, the 
Alpha and Omega of the American press, whom we anticipated meeting this 
day,—His heart yearns to escort us to the ballot box and wreathe that safe. 
cuard of Liberty with our smiles,—Reformer and philanthropist—the only 


exalted specimen of man that has a heart to feel and pity our misfortunes. 


1a 


(4 voice.) Where is Mr. —? 


(Speakeress.) I learned by a telegr: aphic dispateh that he 
was to address a meeting of African Spiritualists this after 
noon at . (cries) fan eood.) 

[ have a resolution, sisters, and with your permission, will 


present it—cries of, do—do—do—oh! do. 


Be 1r Resotvep, That we in convention assembled, will marry no map 
that drinks, swears, chews tobacco, smokes, gambles, 
keeps late hours, or belongs to any secret society, but 
must be a member of a Church in good and regular 
standing, efficient in the cause of temperance, mindful, 


courteous, of gentle deportment, frugal and industrious 


I move “ adoption,” cries one. 

‘| see cond ji ’ said another. 

‘Can uate women vote, on that a-r-e res-o-lu-tion ?” in- 
quired a woman in the corner, with four yards of consequence 
in her face. 

Certainly said the Chair. 

“Well gals,” said an old spinister dressed in pea-green, “ ] 
shant vote for ’t, so there. My old man drinks, smokes, chaws 
tobaeco, swears, and belongs to the free masons. He belongs 
to Satan’s church, and is in plaguey good standing, I should 
have to break his neck if I voted for that are resolution, 
You Gals, here, never will git married in this ere world of 
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ourn if you let that are thine es SS, for there aint a man of ’em | 
but what does one or tother of ’em. Better be a little cau- 

tious gals, for all on ye’ feel tes as | did when I was of your 

age, glad to take the first one that came along. Keep your 
eyes open, Gals; I jist as lief as not, wear that are dress that 
they tell about, for I have told my old man fifty times that if 
he did’nt quit drinking I’d wear the breeches. ‘hat are res- 
ution, Gals, would make a husband perfect. You cant 
on arth a perfect man. They all have faults. ‘Take man al 
in all, Gals, we could’nt git along without him, with ary tol- 


S 


{ 
] 
I 





> 


erable degree of comfort 


‘I move the adoption of the resolution and eall for the 
yot sg said the woman W ith a flare up! bonnet on. | ask le ave 
to amend the resolution, by adding, that women have the 
right to go to the polls and vote for their rulers. and that 
slave ry is a sin.” Sal al other. os A‘ Ot a. 

‘All that er’ favor ol the passage Of Uh Resolu On as 
amended, will manifest it by 7 

Se a oe 

Chose opposed will sav no 

No. No. No. No.” 

‘It is a tie, sisters.” 

. Wall. Gals, Lm ee tis a tie,” said the woman with a 
green dress, wiping her specs on her apron, “1 see all the 


married women but me a for it, and not one solitary ore 


of the unmarried. I'm glad on’t Gals, for all on ve would 
have died old maids, as sure as butter. if 1 
know ye dont want to. My stars, I wish . 
here, and [’d bet a goose he'd git a wife righ? off, without the 


plaguy fuss of courtin. 


Modern Politics is enthusiasm running mad. The triumphs 
of party hang on the arm of enthusiasm. Gunpowder and 
the sapling are the exponents of principle. They make the 
President. All the passions of man are written on the heart 
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of the politician—truth, falsehood, cunning and deceit, are 
there blended. When truth fails to work upon the masses, 
false mone} is introduced as eloquence. “ Any thing for effect’ 
is the political motto. One par ty will forever venerate “ hard 
cider,” while the other will inseribe ‘ "Hic ‘-kory” on the tab- 
lets of victory. “Principles! principles!” are the ery, but 
what are they ?—nothing, but cunning playing hypocrite with 
ignorance. Political poles are not abi les, they aes » the true 
stump speakers, speaking always to the passions. ‘The Amen 


1 


of a political prayer is * hurr ah.” It is in the > box 
enthusiasm counts her fe ag * Honor seldom meets with 
her reward at the ballot box, vietory is the all in all of party 
leaders. Where is there a purestatesman with his hand in Unele 
Sam’s pocket? The temple of liberty is made the arena for poli- 
tical gladiators. Unlock the politician’s heart with the key 
of truth, and there will be found written, ‘ Victory and Treas- 
ury,’ instead of * Principles and Liberty.’ Party platforms 
re made out of the State timber of necessity for the purpose 
of floating favoritism to the ‘White House.’ Where is the 


party that keeps upon the platform after victory? Political 


joiners are never set to work to build a political habitation 


till just before a political storm. Every manner of timber 
from the Compromise mountains, and the tariff forests, as well 
as the iron bolts of Monopoly, are used in its construction. 
The frame-work must be the Compromise—the cornices Free- 
trade and the Tariff—one roof Abolition—the other, Seces- 
sion—the @lapboards, Internal Improvements—the chimney of 
Wilmot Proviso’ brick. 

Perhaps there is no chunk of human nature better seasoned 
than the one in a political campaign served up to the mass- 
es in general. It happened during the great political strug- 
ele of 18—, that I was thrown into that part of the country 
where “stump speaking” exists “in the real,””-- the land of Hoo- 
siers, where every one is compe ited to emp! lasize the pronoun 
it. When I entered the Hoosier State, I immediately took out 
inv naturalization papers, the feverand ague. It was about the 
time that political joiners, from all parts of the union, assem- 
bled in Baltimore to build platforms, and make a President 
out of “ Union” broadeloth. The lightnine’s toneue informed 
us that after considerable toil and trouble, the Democracy had 
constructed a platform and found a man that could swallow it. 

‘Who is the Democratic nominee ?” says one. 

‘Mr. ——, Mr.—~. Well, I declare, I’ve forgotten sure. 
Can you tell me ?” turning to a third. 
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“ General Softard, sir.” 
“ Oh, yes, that’s the man. Hurrah for Softard !” 
“ Where does he live ?” inquired another. 

I don’t exactly know, but I think he lives in South-Caro- 
lina. He is a member of the United States Senate, and fought 
bravely in Mexico ; I think he was in the war of 1812.” 

“Well, | thought Mr. Buck would be the man, but | guess 
Softard is a better man. Democratic conventions are always 
right. We must ratify what the Convention hasdone. W: 
must commence the battle “ right off.” It wont do to slumber. 
The pesky whigs are always wide awake.” 

A ratification meeting was called, and the de mocracy asseni- 
bled. Sandust,—Sandust,—*andust,—a speech from Sandust. 
Mr Sandust mounted a hogshead and said 


Fellow Democrats : 


I am entirely discomforted at the spontaneous ejaculations for me, but I 

am a dimocrat, created a dimocrat by nater, and was rocked in a dimocratic 
ee ; . a 

cradle, made out of old hickory. (Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!) My 


afther had sixteen children, and they are a!l dimocrats except my oldest sis- 
ter, and she was, till she married a Whig editor. We have come up here on 
this grand and sublime occasion to raise our corporeal voices, in shouts of 
vociferous applause, over the discriminations of the great Democracy. Eve- 
ry mother’s sou of ye, open your dimocratic ears, and let the glorious intelli- 
gence roll into your brains, that General Softard is elected President of this 
great and almighty America, in Baltimore. Where is Bullion and the all 
powerful giant ? They aint no whar, in comparison to the bold and unsur- 
passable Softard. He was born somewhar, in the gloomy hours of our na- 
tionai independence —fought, bled and died on the bloody plains of old Bunker. 
The Whigs wear mourning on their faces. We haint got a hundred thou- 
santh pat ticle of consolation for exploded Whigg ry. ( Hurrah! Hurrah !) 
On Dimocracy hangs the everlasting hope of liberty. Whiggery is a mono- 
poly of the great aristocracy, promising roast-beef, but feeding us on th 
shadow of beef-steak. Down with the obnoxious tariff, the soul and body of 
Whiggery! Dimocrats, what is the tariff? It is the odious Whigs, putting 
a lock and key on the harbors of the vast and tumultuous Atlantic, that 
greedy monopolies may shake their corpulent sides in glorification and joy 

it is the cradle that rocks corpulent manufactures into surfeited wealth. | 
am a “Dimocrat” of the old Jackson stamp, coined at New-Orleans, when 
we gin free-trade with our rifles to the red-coats of Britain. Gen’l Softard 


is a graft from Old Hickory himself, and in the language of the poet 
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* He has a soul more mighty than the Gods— 

In war more valiant than the lion roused. — 

In peace as mild as any sporting lamb 

Old Jackson’s heart beats in our chieftain’s breast— 


Beat such a man? ‘ By the Eternal!’ no!” 


The meeting then adjourned with three cheers for Softard. 
Knthusiasm at fever heat. Great anxiety manifested as re- 
gards the Whig nominations. The news comes by lightning. 
Old Feather’s the man. Now the hurrahs for Feathers and 
oftard meet each other. The canvass is opened, the battle 
comniens ed. The unmortal bwgraphy of Softard is pe nned br J 
the sagacious Heritage. Steam presses are set to work, and “<4 
life of “Old Chip” is in the hands of every one. Editors 
sharpen up their pens, and dig up truth and falsehood. Poli- 
tical damnations are encomiums are on the lips of the popu- 


lace. Mass meetings and soft-soap are in order on the pro- 
gramme. Oh! what a loving set of fellows politicians are! 
Oh! how they * shake hands” and * smile,”—* Will you take 
something to drink, sir?” “ How is your family?” ‘ Very 
line day. “T am a candidate, sir, vote for me, sir, and I'll 
make it right. I don’t expect to be defeated, but still, you 
know, [ like votes —it will swell the majority. Iv’e done a 
good dea! for the country, sir, and | think, sir, it will be for 
your interest to vote for me. Speak favorably to your friends, 
and you shant lose anything. Give my respects to your lady, 
if you please. Good day, sir—Good day, sir.’ : 


1 . } > , 
} 1 


Politicians have ver y loving hearts just before the eleetion, 


but they grow extremely cold just after the victory. In case 
of a defeat, hey are not seen for many days,—gone into a 
kind of a political humiliation and prayer. Party nominees 
for the Presideney are doubly refined perfections. They are 
worshipped more than God hb yy pal ty, and condemned more 


than Satan by t the opp sition. 

Just before that great national battle was fought, I aicended 
a large Whig mass meeting. Old men were there—married 
women were there, with the “ darling” on the breast, to get 
them baptized in Whig patriotism, and christened “ Feathers.” 
Since the construction of the Baltimore plattorms, there have 
been, at least, seventy-five thousand buds of the cradle chris- 
tened “Feathers,” and seventy-five thousand and one, “Softard.? 
Political veneration reaches the cradle. Hurrah for the da- 
bies!’ The vast assemblage was called to order, and a man 
that wore the appendage of Hon. to his name, was introduced : 
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Fellow Citiz 
We have come up here this day to roll on the triumphal car 
trious chieftain, who was in early youth baptized at the fountains 
in the name of Freedom. Great and magnanimous chieftain, sage 
lian! Who does not venerate the name, as glory clings around | 
When the honor of our national escutcheon was insulted by the | 
anny, who wiped the insult away, and gave us victory? Who shed his 
blood to purchase the golden sunlight of peace? Who said to the angry 


storm, “ Peace be still?” Who plant d the stars and stripes, with a handful 


of American valor, in the “ Halls of the Montezumas?” Patri 1 sends 
back the answer, General Feathers! Tbe hero is our standard | Pro- 


} 


tection to American Industry and Internal Improvements” is motto. 
Ye down trodden sons of Erin, come to the rescue. In Feathe wil 

find a benefactor. He is your best friend, and one that looks to \ learest 
interests. He saved your brothers from the British scaffold, and he loves 
you. Lovers of Emett, Grattan and Wolfe Tone, the immortal sons of Erit 

lo not, I pray you, sacrifice your dearest interests in voting | Softard. 
He is the candidate of England, but advocated by the self-styled D 


of America. Oh! Irishmen, Irishmen, the Whigs are your fri 


. 


benefactors, your brothers, they build railroads and give you labor. Oh! 
Germans, Germans, vote for General Feathers, and bless your adopted coun- 


try. Don’t vote for a man, whose statesmanship is written in the monosyla- 
ble “ but,” and whose whole life is taken, by Hermitage, from the lips of a 
New-Hampshire lady. Here is a copy of that man Softard’s life, writt 
by that thrice immortal historian, Hermitage. What a treasure this volun 


will be for posterity. Whigs slumber no longer. In union, victory is ours ! 


The speaker left the stand amid applause, and t! ving 
of handkerchiefs. Other speakers were introduced but it was 
all “ my dear Irishmen,—my dear Irishmen.” In the evening 
the democracy were to hold an opposition meeting, and 
remained. A large assemblage convened. A very honorable 


} Democ- 


gentleman from out of the State, banqueted them on 


racy. Said he: 


Fel ov Di vocrats : 

The battle day dawns and victory is ours. We enter the fight with prin- 
ciples, and a statesman as our standard bearer. We are not all “ fuss and 
feathers” and gunpowder, but carry in our hearts the principles of Jefferson 
and Jackson. Weare the progressive party. All the great national prin- 


ciples are the emanations of the Democracy. Where are Whig principles, ] 





? 


ask, in Feathers, plume, and epaulettes! Who is this Feathers? onc 
leader of the Native American Party. Hear, O honest hearts of the Greer 
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Other speakers presented dishes of democracy, but entirs 


seasoned with Irishmen. 


Hurrah for Feathers, hurrah for Softard, 


other fellers. (Hale and Julian) were the er 


] 


of * soup” was seasoned with an [Irish blarney 


convention a half dozen Germans. were greased and swallowed 


and that rich “ brogue” become the poetry of the Whig oli 
garchy. At least they concluded their political exercises | 
singing in that peculiar fascinating brogue,a political oxolog 
Humbus very ealls Modern Polities its deart ( 
No victory. without invoking the God of gullibil 
“know-nothings’ existed prior to 54. Away with your pol 
ical M. D.’s! The constitution and not the tw e ol pol 
ical demagogu sisa sovereien panacea. When ! “Te 
their principles for one ht of enthusiasm. the ( 
longer fir but vassals of t demagogue. T) ) ot be 
possesses more power thar I e.¥ if] ol ahl avsoltl bli ch 
is the hand of Liberty crowning her sons. © it to th 
breast of faction. uneuareed by impartiality, and it becomes 
the sceptre of tvrants. Take the wealth thrt is used in mai 
ufacturing political hurrahs, and it would edue:te ignorane 


and clothe poverty in opulence. Convert campai 
re 
the Declaration of Independence, and our country would s 


ce 


into bibles for the destitute and copies oO 


vive till the Time Ledger, in Heaven, was 
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THE EYES AND THE SPECTACLES. 


Says the Eye to the Spectacles, once in a huff, 
“ What the deuce has got in you of late, my old friend 


You are getting so dingy that stare as 1 will, 


~ 


I can’t see, for my life, to my nose’s end. 


“T fear you are erowing too old for my us 
And think I must lay you aside, 
Though truly it grieves me full sorely to part 


With one who has travell’d with me the world-wid 


“ But really, my friend, you are fairly worn-out, 
And one may as well strain his vision to see 
Through a piece of smok’d giass in a total eclipsi 


As idly to place his dependence on thee.” 


The Spectacles laugh’d, as they sometimes wil! do, 
And jeeringly said to the other, 


* You ’re out of your reck’ning, friend, I susp 


lis you that are worn-out, my good brothe 
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THERE is no book at hand, which might serve as a text to 
a commentary, and instead, therefore, of acting the reviewer, 
we shal! content ourself with making a few observations upon 
the subject, rather as a provocative to inquiry, than as a learn- 
ed disquisition. If we were even prepared for a lengthy dis- 
the magnitude of the subject, and the space granted 


cussion, 
to us, would preclude us from wearying your patience, and as 
it is, most gracious reader, you can, in a few minutes, see the 
extent of our offending. 

Philology is derived from two Greek words. and its pri- 
mary signification is—‘‘a love of words, or a desire to know 
the origin and construction of language.” What we have to 
say upon it, will lie within this more restricted meaning. Of 
the hypotheses of philologists, as to whether our first parents 
conversed only in nouns and verbs, or whether gifted by Hea- 
ven with a full and complete language, we shall not speak. 
Their subjects of conversation could not have been extensive, 
and we are inclined to the opinion, that the same Power which 
enabled Adam to name the animals, miraculously supplied him 
with whatever word was necessary to express an idea. But 
as ideas, objects and relations multiplied, words were needed, 
and thus language grew ; and we see to this day, new words 
brought into use by the necessities of art, trade or science. 

The basis of our language is the Saxon, from which it is 
sometimes called by that name, furaishing, as it does, about 
one-half of our vocabulary, while the other half is made up 
from six or eight different stocks, among wh‘ch we find the 
Welsh, Norman, Latin, French and Greek, interspersed with 
constant accessions from modern languages. It is owing to 
this fact, that the English is so rich and copious, making all 








t 
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the world its tributaries, adopting, incorporating and O11Cl1- 
sing whatever seems to be useful, necessary or ornamental, in 
law, commerce or literature. It is doubtless owing very much 

to this fact also. that we commonly set at defiance all veneral 
rules for sp ‘lling and pronouncing, as the foreign peculiarity 
will continue to stick to the « adopted word. . 

What course the Know Nothings mav take upon this ques- 
tion remains to be seen. It is one demanding their most se- 
rious consideration, and we presume comes within the prohi- 
bition contemplated by those wentlemen. j 

This very difficulty, or objection, if you please, is wever, 
an advantage, as it inevitably betrays the parentag if the 
word; and from that point, opens a vast forest of ologi- 


‘al walks, in which a student can amuse himself for davs, trac- 
ing out tke signification, the derivation, and the root of the 
words he is constantly using, becoming familiar with their 
hidden meanings, correcting old usages and constructions, and 
learning new combinations and applications. 

The pronunciation of a word will often indicate its origin, 


but the origin will more frequently determine the pronuncia- 
tion, as well as the signification. ‘Take, as an example, the 
word wound. It is pure Saxon, and brother to such words 
as ground, hound, sound. &c., and is of course pronounce d sim- 
ilarly. The rule being, that the o, , in words de rive dl ft ‘om the 
Saxon, retains its original eet of o, w, while the same 


way, words in 0, u, derived from the French, retain the sound 
of 0. 0. as In soup, group, &e. 

Again, a knowledge of the root of words is almost indis- 
pensable tO an even tolerable conception of thei Ine aning’, 
or an appreciation of their power. How many words are 
used, daily, hourly, that convey no definite idea to the mind ? 
Few pe yple know, or eare to know, that the word as means 
primarily “to hoist, to raise,”—so Easter, coming the third 
day from good Friday, commemorates the resurrection, and 
means “rising.” West does not signify merely, that place in 
the horison where the sun dis appears, but it brings the idea 
of “a decrease, a falling, a setting.” ern is also pure Sax- 
on, and is a tanh used affix, meaning “ place ;” from this we 
have Western, Northern, Eastern and Southern. 

In this view, therefore, the study of the science of words is 
of the utmost importance, and as no man can work to advan- 
tage without beine master of the tools he uses, so neither can 
one become a powerful writer or speaker eee’ 7 makes him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the language he employs. 





ee 
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The st idy of Philology, therefore, not only ives Weapons to 
the scholar, the statesman or the poet, but it also sharpens 
them. and at the same time teaches how to use them. f 
2 more philological use were made of the ancient authors 
ead in our academies and colleges, it would be to the vast 
advantage of the young men who leave them annually. 

In connection with this part of the subject, and in illustra- 
tion of the view we have just tal 
the subject of “ phonography” will be entirely appropriate. 


cen, a few observations upon 


The word is of Greek derivation, signifying “to write by 
sound. Dy this system ii is attempted to do away With, what 
thi se self styled reformers are pleased LO eall, our present 

urd method of spelling words, and to introduce one. by 


every word shal] ne spelled according to the sound. 
Let us examine this modern improvement. 
We have said that the proper comprehension o 


Saxon depends upon an acquaintance with the languages from 


is derived: and so, the more certainly we can trace 

a word to its original, the clearer must be our conception of 
its meaning. There are no words really synonymous - there is 
shade of distinetion between the closest so-called yvnonvms, 
and a knowledge of the root enables us to use them with ecor- 
rectnes and effect. Of course, the phon oraphie method 
changes the spelling, and thereby removes the landmarks, if 


we may be allowed the expression, by which we are guided in 
our philologieal explorations. 

We have already seen, that itis by the derivation of this 
word, by going back to the Greek from which it is compound- 
ed, that we are able to determine its exact meaning : but when 
y 3} the name of their system by their own rules, who 
could pronounce, with any approximation to certainty, its de- 
ivation and signification? No one, I am sure, upon meeting 
with jonografe, no matter how well acquaint d with the Greek, 
would take it to be an old friend from classic ground—he 
would ' 

with thousands of other words, none of which need be pointed 


i 


pass it by as some outside barbarian. So would it be 
out. but whieh will readily occur to every man of reading 
and education. Who with sucha system of spelling could 
trace a word. no matter from what language derived, back to 
its family, and hunt up its relations, scattered over the entire 
vocabulary? The task would be utterly impossible, and in 
addition to this, the strength, beauty and flexibility of the 
Enelish language would be gone, We would be lost in an 


f 


of words, whose origin we knew not. and could not 
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trace, whose meaning would be capricious and uncertain. 
Now we can take an English word, and return it to its family 
n Asia, perhaps; and, continuing our search, find its cousins 
iow widely soever scattered, because they will all bear clearly 
upon their face, the family resemblance. 

How would the dramas of Shakspeare, the Paradise Lost 
of Milton, the Rambler of Dr. Johnson, or the Spectator of 
Addison look, dressed up after this modern fonefic fashion ? 
The familiar faces of these dear old English classics would 
appear strange and unnatural. Even while reading them thus 

1 


mangled, if that could be done. we could scarcely persuade 


? 
i 
1 
' 


mee 


ourselves that they were the same. ‘The quaint spelling, the 
peculiar idiom, the now obsolete word would lose its charm, 


er : rf 4] a sla a ! 
and all the beauties of the old writers would e obscured. 
Phil ] Cy r ihe] n¢ lon i Oe oT dy if ‘Onl Os =f vy 
Hniioioey would no tonger ! a study, COUL a study no 
longer—we should speak and write in phonographie light, but 


in a real darkness. Now it frequently happens, that one word 
is the “open sesame,” by which the literary treasures of half 
a world are unlocked to our view, unfolding to us the mystery 
of forgotten customs, explaining dark passages and giving the 
keys to history. As one touch of nature makes the whole 


world kin, as one note in an air brines to mind the entire mel- 
ody. so can one word. philolovically considered. enrich the 
mind with ideas. 
For these, among other considerations, in our jude it, the 
> | ] +4 1: : ,* 
system of phonography should be discarded. Its advantages 
are not easily perceived, while the objections to it are mani- 


fest and glaring. While it may be acknowledged that there 
is considerable irregularity in the orthography and pronunci- 
ation of our language: still, less time and attention are 
required to master these difficulties, than those which would 
inevitably result from an entire change of the system. Nor 
could the objectio. = we have urged be casual and incidental, 
they would be permanent and insuperable. We have neve 
been able to see the advantages that would result. either to 
children or adults, and loving as we do, the powerful Anglo 
Saxon, with all its peculiarities—believing that in its present 
garb it can be mastere d. and when thus perverted, it col id not 
be, by any possibility: we should most earnestly deprecate 
Byron’s Childe Harold, or Thomson’s Seasons being ever 
done up phonographically. 

But even in spelling, this modern system obtains no advan- 


tage over the present — mode. For instance, “que stion’ 


is spelled, in the Fonetic Propagandist, cevestyun—millions, mil- 
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yunz—every, evuri—dollars, dollurz. But it is useless to mul- 
tiply words upon this point, and we leave it, trusting that 
enough has been said to make our views plain and satisfac- 
tory. 

To what has gone before, we might very properly add a few 
pages upon the subject of grammar, but, although it is very 
closely connected with the one under discussion, is indeed a 
part of it—we will not enter upon it at this time. It is enu- 


1 


merated among the seven sciences.a knowledge of which goes 


to make un a liberal education—the other six being Logie. 
Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music. By 
Way of parenthesis, we would like to see somebo ly, capable 
of ‘the task, write an article or two upon each of t! ese Sub- 
jects, for the United States Review. 

The division of the Enelish language into ten parts of 
speech, is somewhat arbitrary, and the number might be les- 
soned with advantage. The .’rticle could be incorporated 
with the Adjective, and the participle should be treated with. 
and as a mood of the ver). Whatever increases the facilities 


for acquiring a knowledge of this abstruse and profound 


science deserves our attention; for aman can neither speak 
nor write elegantly, or fluently, without a thorough knowledge: 
the principles and construction of the language ; nor power- 
fully and eloquently, without a clear and deep acquaintance 
with its derivation and signification. 

This can be obtained, only by close philological study—this 
is the secret of the magnificence of Milton’s poetry, of the 
grand and massive prose of Johnson, and of the sweet and 
delicate touches, in the elegant papers of Addison. We must 
understand the philosophy, the construction and the origin of 
the language, before we are able to make our books readable. 
no matter how excellent may be the matter with which they 


mav be filled. 








SG BA PS: OF LIFE. 
CONTRE-COUP—NO 
CHERE are st ye things in life, my dear Holly, which are to be met with 
i | the « InLiess port 3 orf land that we ul islands and cont Ss d 
scattered about the big herrin d which encompasses the ea 

Strange tfansmutations and chances at re which I have myself met with. 
ave known a German Prince* who was aide de camp to a Three Tailed 
‘urkish Pacha. At the present moment there is a Hungarian General} who 
ijoices in ‘T'wo Tails himself. With the son of an English Karl,t I havi 
ys If chummed, who was glad enough to get thirty shillings a week as con- 
ributor to a journal in the English Metropolis. 1 have seen th rand- 
wughter of a French Minister of Fina who was only too well pleased 
eet bread ind butter by viving 3s 3 on the plano a three a 1 sixpence 
hour, English money. You, t have, without doubt, known as many 
rious instances of the mutability of human affairs, yet I imagine that I 
might d fy you fo discover as singular an example of it as one who has re- 


ently come under mine own eyes. 


Only fancy, my dear Holly, an 


It 


eeper, but who has deal 


one 


see Democratic country editor, 


proofs of brevier and mini 


-ecay fin sa lmramtlce 27 he 
UO Say compulsory, i 


when 


kes his nose with | 


waits his editorial peu, as he was 


This 3 thes ) 

G eral G i 
rhe Honor { Pe sa 
4 ladv w ) asar 


). Scraps 


large 


” which are un 


as pleasant an air 





of Life. { Noy., 





English mercantile man—no mere sti 





ly, and in the style of a prince, 


now tran 


and compulsorily engaged 


] 


s2ems tO actu 


eniably bad. But am I not wrong 
He 


ap of typography which 





lange, 


lly relish the cl 
into the he 


wont to display in summing up accounts, 
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and examining the balance-sheets of his books when they told upon the right 
ide. 

He is an eminently genial man. I know few whom I like better. But in 
many respects he is a /usus nature, and as such, deserves canonizing. Let 
me attempt what I can towards his attaining it. 

You must remember he is 2 thoroughly good fellow. He has, however, a 
strong eye upon the main chance, if the peculiar temper of his mind knew 
mly how to follow it. Henee that which his talent might do for him, is aj] 
most invariably kicked over by some unfortunate error ip its exhibition. Pro- 
fessedly a thorough Yanker, he has not seer enough of the world to prevent- 
his original Anglicism from peeping out upon all occasions. A “ flat-footed 
American article” stirs up all his English bile, and he incautiously puts it as 


his opinion in print, that it is “ terribly disfigured by vulgarity.” Lindley 





Murray, that awfully antiquated and rococo coon, is appealed to for the pur 
pose of breaking one of “ humanity’s fi dlesticks’” over the writer’s head. 
Morgetting that the article was written at his suggestion and under his su- 
nervision, a paper in which “ the dramatie stagnation of New-York” was im- 


nuted to the fact of “its managers being all foreigners,” is characterized by 
him some two months after its publication, as a “puerile snivel.” His American 
ism had suggested the article. His Anglicanism repudiated it. For I am loth 
Tel 


o believe that it was dictated by a mere unworthy motive, although some of 


his friends have imputed it to this very eqnivocal proceeding. Until proved 
{ will not believe such an aspersion upon his character. 

A column is taken bodily from a widely circulated review—a quotation, 
too, from one of its critical articles—ard transferred to his journal without 


, 


credit being given for the “ crib’ either to the pen of the reviewer or that 
of the author. 

Yet, while doing all this, he is as it were, totaily unconcious that he is doing 
anything to annoy his friends, for I forgot to tell you that the Editor and 
Writer were his personal friends. He will shake your hand over a 
glass of hot toddy at the very moment he is meditating one of these pre- 
viously mentioned delicate compliments. No sooner is your back turned 
ipon his dwelling, than he will quietly sit down and shape out his peculiarly 
‘iphonious phrase Ol ey in an anatomization of your literary errors 

In my miads ear, you seem to say—* the dence take all such friendship.” 
Yet, my dear Holly! depend upon it, you are very wrong. 

It is the pecniiar infirmity of some critical minds to take an unconscious 
detight in the torture of their peculiar friends. They mean it all in play. 
Like the untutored Indian in his savage game, it is a refine@ sport with them 
to send the tomahawk whizzing within an inch of their friend’s scalp. They 
ure the wild Hurons and Mohawks of the pen. The only way to be pursued 
with such amiable and playful spirits is to reciprocate with them in their 
own barbaric love of sport. Our weapons also must be thrown that the 

hy 
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wind may wave their locks. As long as they confine themselves to this 
amusement, we also may confine ourselves to a similarly humane delight 
When they begin to aim lower and we duck our heads to’avoid bloodshed, it 
will be ample time to think also of taking a lower and more fatal aim. 

Or if he only confines himself, my dear Holly, to the present reciprocation 
of agreeable compliments on either side. I may request you to insert a poi 
trait also drawn from the life of a learned Professor and brother of the quil 
whose peculiar hallucinations on the subject of meum and tuwm have a shot 
time since caused you some uneasiness. I flatter myself that the sketch shall 
be as unmistakable and true as the present. 


4 


THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS 


“ How foolish, to expect all men to think alike, when the most eunning work- 
mar cannot make two watches go exactly together.” 


It is a remark of Chateaubriand, that in a country where 
all men write and speak, we must make up our minds to bear 
patiently a great deal of nonsense. The human mind, in its 
infinite modifications, is prone to exaggerations and extrava- 
gancies ; it has its day-dreamg, and its waking visions, its op- 
tical illusions and spectral hallucinations. The most unsound 
theories are often the most plausible ; sophistry is often more 
specious than truth. Talent and integrity are not always 
effectual guards against the approaches of falsehood ; the y do 
but lend strength ‘and zeal to the seductions of error. Cle: 
perception of truth is rarer than the i ingenious defence of fi 7 
lacy. It is more difficult to think jus ‘tly than with brilliancy. 
Common sense is after all the most uncommon sense. To 
reason well is a rarer faculty than to reason much. For one 
man whose deductions are uniformly sound, you will meet with 
a hundred whose opinions are striking in statement and happy 
in expression. The race of projec tors, visionaries, and exper 
imentors, is the most numerous and can never be extinct. 
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Where the reason is weak and the imagination lively, there 
is no end to the abortive progeny of schemes and specula- 
tions. The mind teems with those “ crotchets and maggots 
of the brain,” like the “equivocal generation ” of the slime 
deposited by the river of Egypt. We have but to look at the 
Patent Office for the exemplification of this, in mechanics. 
There is not a madhouse which has not some votary to the 
quadrature of the circle, the ascertainment of the longitude, 
or the discovery of the perpetual motion. Throughout the 
civilized world there are constantly thousands who waste their 
whole substance, and exhaust their whole lives, in the effort 
to attain utterly unattainable ends. There are men who can 
scarcely creep, who are ever trying to invent means to fly. 

There is no end to the deliramenta of the human mind. There 
is no limit to the more than Chinese puzzles of the intellect. 
Why, then, should we object to a little theory in politics, or 
be surprised that human ingenuity or inventiveness should 
also take this direction? It is a subject which rises in impor- 
tance above all others ; which includes all others in its settle- 
ment. It is that which concerns the well-being, the improve- 
ment, the property, nay the very livesof men. It is one which 
daily comes home to our “ businessand bosoms.” The science 
of government is paramount to all others. It determines the 
character, the prosperity, the existence of nations as well as 
of individuals. Without good government there is no security 
of possession, no protection of law, no permanency of enjoy- 

ment, no activity of industry, no development of the faculties 
and capabilities of human nature. Shallow minds, we know, 
disparage the science of politics as one of impracticable spec- 

ulations and cite with ignorant exultation, the famous couplet 

of Pope— 


“For forms of government let fools contest : 


Whate’er is best administered is best ;' 


as if the poet seriously entertained the belief that all the 
modifications of social polity were equally good and that an 
essentially bad government could be so administered, in the 
long run as to sauaiee the highest prosperity of a people. 
One of this class of declaimers was once citing the remark of 
Fox, that he who causea two blades of grass to grow where 
but one grew before, was a greater benefactor to mankind, 
than the whole race of statesmen and politicians. “ What 
would your two blades of grass avail youin Turkey,’ was 
6* 
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the prompt reply. We make these observations to show that 
nothing is so well calculated to interest and excite the human 
mind as political speculations.* 

Nor should we think too lightly of this spirit of inquiry 
even in its extravagancies and aberrations. There are doubt- 
less many discoveries to make in political science, as there are 
without question, many evils to be eradicated or at least miti- 
gated in the social state. This spirit of investigation does 
not exist in vain, and is not or will not be without its fruits. 
The visions of the last age have become the realities of this, 
and opinions which are now deemed impracticable, may to- 
morrow be adopted with success. There was a time, and that 
not far back, when religious tolerance was deemed a heresy in 
politics as in religion, and the separation of Church and State, 
the complete freedom of the conscience from legal fetters, is a 


* Let those who sneer at political philanthropy read the following ex- 


tract from a late French work, a Treatise upon the Educat’on of Mothers of 


Families, by M. Aime Martin. “The great misfortune of our villages is the 


degradation of women by the labors which belong to men. In their early 


infancy they drive the flocks and gather the harvest. While young girls, a: 
instinct of coquetry, and the foresight of their mothers, banish them from 
the ruder fatigues of agriculture; but as soon as they are married every 
thing is changed; they abandon the house and follow their husbands int: 
the fields. You see them bent to the earth like machines, or loaded with 
enormous burdens like beasts. There are provinces in France (I do not 


mean Africa) where they are attached to the plough like the ox and th 
Then their skin becomes wrinkled, their features become masculine, and tl 
fall into a premature decrepitude more hideous than that of old age. Bu 
th 


while they are performing the labors of the woman, 10se labors which 


soften all others) they remain unknown or neglected. Nothing can be more 
dirty and more unhealthy than the interior of a cottage. Often, her 
ducks, and hogs dispute the possession of its damp soil. The di 
into the mud, and the windows, when there are any, open upon tl 
heap. 

‘¢ Here it is, however, in a mudhole, like that of a savage, in the midst of 
the grunting of animals, and their offensive exhalations, that every i 


two human beings come to rest themselves from their fi 


one welcomes them ; nothing agreeable meets their eyes ; the tabl mpty 
and the hearth is cold. And here, too, other labors await the woman ; an 
before thinking of her husband’s supper, and the care of her childr she 


1 


must attend to the stable, and give food to 


the beasts. 


fatigues, Here, no 
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very modern doctrine, and even now but too partially adopt- 
ed. Let us hear all sides and listen patiently to all opinions. 
Truth will be winnowed by discussion from the chaff of error, 
and what is good and sound will abide for the instruction and 
benefit of those who are to come after us. Much yet remains 
to be learned we done. There are still mysteries to be un- 
ravelled and problems to be solved. We cannot feel much 
respect for him who can sit down and fold his arms in content- 
ment with what has been achieved. Itis true that in every 
state of society much evil will exist, much suffering will be 
inevitable. There will always be pangs, which “ neither kings 
nor laws can cure.” At all times men have, and in all times 


“ What a difference would there be if, abandoning to man the rude labors 
of the earth, and confining her own to the interior of the house, the woman, 
by her graceful foresight, had prepared every thing for the hour of return. 
The blaze would sparkle on the bearth; on the table, polished by her hands, 
would smoke the nutritious soup, and the high pyramids of chestnuts and 
potatoes bursting invitingly from their skins. o i 
then never be seen by her husband but in the midst of abundance, and sur- 
rounded by the smiling flock of her children. Thus, a genteel and easy life 
would become the life of a villager. But nothing gives him the idea of such 
happiness; he is ignorant of comfort, the charm of caresses, and even ‘he 
power of love. His childrin tremble before him; his wife dreads the vigor 
of hisarm. ‘The adversary, and not the protector, of these feeble beings, he 
knows no law but force. The last reason of the peasant, in his cabin as well 
as the field, is generally the weight of his fist. 

“Tf we are asked for examples, we will cite whole provinces, the richest 
as well as the poorest, of France. Perigord, where the women grovel in a 
state of dirt and degradation, which re-acts upon the whole family—Picardy 
and Limousin, where repulsed to the last degree as an inferior race, they 
serve their husbands at the table without ever placing themselves at their 
sides—Crisse, where they are mere machines, beasts of burden and labor— 
Lower Brittany, finally, where the men, women, and children, reduced to an 
almost savage state, pell mell in the same mud, eat the same black corn in 
the same manger with their sheep and swine.. Every where the degradation 
of the woman is the proof of the brutality of the man. And every where 
the brutalization of the man is the re-action of the degradation of the wo- 
man. Such is the situation of the peasantry in almost the whole of civilized 
Europe.” 

And this in /a belle France, the land of galiantry ; the renowned realm of 


chivalry ! 





| 
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men will, suffer many evils and oppressions. He who thinks 
that institutions can be contrived, which shall achieve the per- 
fect happiness of mankind is wofully mistaken, or rather la- 
bors under a fond delusion. It is the lot of human nature to 
suffer,.“‘ Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time 
to live and is full of trouble.” But let not these melancholy 
reflections deter us from unwearying efforts to secure the ben- 
efits of the best possible government. 

No man of a philanthropic spirit can look around him with- 
out seeing countless evils which it would be his earnest desire 
to mitigate or extirpate. There are hideous ulcers on the 
social body, which require the caustic and the knife of the 
political surgeon,—ense recidenda. By day and by night the 
voice of lamentation is heard upon earth and ascendeth to 
heaven. Cruelty, oppression, injustice, are yet rife in every 
land under the sun. What man who sympathize s with human- 
ity, can traverse the streets of a crowded city, without having 
his fee lings harrowed by scenes of the most revolting misery 
and injustice. He sees the palace confronted with the hovel ; 
he witnesses supe:fluous wealth in actual contact with utter 
destitution. One man sits down to an Apician banquet, while 


another perishes at his threshold for the want of a crust of 


bread. ‘“ One treads upon the carpets of Persia or of Turkey, 
and burns the perfumes of the East in his vaulted halls,” while 
another dies on a dung-hill. On the one hand riotous opu- 
lence, on the other abject misery ; here the child of poverty 
driven to crime by the desperation of want; there the min- 
ions of luxury stimulated to vice by the satiety of pleasure. 
We do not pretend to say that all these things can be reme- 
died ; that these evils can beentirely cured ; that the inequal- 
ities of fortune and that the causes of vice and misery may be 
utterly extirpated. But we do say, that the man who can look 
and reflecton these things with indifference or without a year n- 
ing desire, if possible, to remedy or at least palliate them, is 
of a soulless and heartless nature. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 


You Have Heard of Them. By Q. 


This remarkable, clever aod entertaining work, which we reviewed, at great 
length in our last number, will, we understand, be issued from the Press of Mr. 
Redfield, about the tenth or eleventh of this month. It is said to proceed from 
the pen of N. P. Willis, although we confess we see but little of this author’s style 
in its tacile and ab'e diction, while we think Mr. Willis would scarcely have felt 
himself justified in putting such an anecdote as the following one upon paper. 
The Author is speaking of Lola Montes— 

‘She was now mistress to the King of Bavaria had been madea Bavarian count- 
ess, and was playing the very deuce in Munich. I happened at this time to be 
in Germany, arriving in Munich at the time the popular riots had taken place 
here, which eventually led to King Ludwig resigning his crown to his son, 
Maximilian, and was told by a Bavarian gentleman the followirg anecdote as a 
fact. Of course I am unable to vouch for its being so; but I implicitly believe 
it. 

The mob had collected round her palace in the afternoon, when the king was 
with her, and had taken the liberty of breaking her winbows- The king was 
enraged at this insolence, and knowing where Lola kept “ her ’ pistols, went and 
seized them both, rushing towards the balcony with the evident intention of 
bringing down a couple of the ringleaders. She no sooner saw this than she felt 
should he give way to the momentary exasperation, her life, and very possibly 
his, would be neither of them worth an hour’s purchase. Without pausing to 
reflect fora moment, she sprung upon the aged monarch and tore the pistols 
from his hands—one of them going off in the struggle, and planting a ball in the 
wainscoting of the apartment. She then forced him back into a chair, and de- 
livered him a lengthy lecture upon his imprudence. 

‘*Some say,” added my informant, “ that she actually boxed his ears soundly. 
But this can scarcely be credited.” 

Shortly afterwards, and while I was still in Munich, she was conducted out of 
the kingdom of Bavaria under the escort of a troop of cavalry. Some predicted 
that this would break the heart of the old king. Monarch’s hearts are gener- 
ally however, rather towgh, and it consequently bore the strain without cracking. 
When [ next heard of her she was a married woman. When I last saw her, she 
was onee more dancing. This was upon the stage of the Broadway Theatre 
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There are two or three scraps of the “ fast’? kind waich the volume would b« 
the better for the omission of. We need not specify the sketches of Carlotta 
Grisi and Fanny Cerito, Mario and Grisi. Nevertheless we are obliged to own 
that itis one of the most amusing works which Mr. Redfield has ever given the 
public. It deserves a great circulation, and we venture to predict that it will 
obtain this, both from the interesting character of this volume, and the profusion 
of sparkling anecdote which the writer has embodied in it. 

The Great Red Dragon or the Master Key to Popery. by Anthony Gavin, formerly 
one of the Roman Catholic Priests of Saragossa, Spain. Published by Hall ana 
Brother 86 Ann St N.Y. 

Such an extraordinary tissue of abominations ag are described in this book, 
can scarce gain credence. | If one half of the statements of Mr. Gavin can be 
relied on, Father Gavazzi must have been but partially informed on the subjects 
of his lectures. 

Ida Norman ; or Trials and their uses. By Mrs. Lincon Phelps, Principal 
of Petapseo Institute of Maryland. New-York: Sheldon, Lamport § 
Blakeman, 115 Nassau-street. 

Mrs. Phelps the authoress of Tert Books. has again produced a book which 
cannot fail to make its mark. This work was commenced in tie autumn of 1846 
and read in parts to the pupils of the author. The work is a fiction, but we 
would challenge the most fastidious to detect anything that is baneful 

The story shows a fine imagination and gives correet views of life. We have 
read few books of this class that we can more heartily commend. 

Influence of the Mechanic Arts on the Human Race. Two Lectures. Bi 
Charles Gayarre. New York: John Wiley 167 Broadway. 

These lectures were delivered before the Mechanic’s Institutes of New Orleans 
and Mobile. The first appeared as a leader in De Bow’s Review, and is an essay 
of much merit, Mr. Gayarre’s Lectures should be widely read. 

A journey to Central Africa; or Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the 
Negro Kingdom of the White Nile. By Bayard Taylor. With a map 
and illustrations by the writer. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 10 
Park Place. 

Bayard Taylor’s books always command attention. It is not that he evinces 
a wonderful genius that gives him popularity, but it is the earnest, good-natured 
1 


spirit with which he travels, and the easy stick-to-your text style in which he 


writes. He tells you just those things you would wish to inquire after nor does 
he disgust you with the sensation that he is writing a history of him instead 
of his subject. The book before us gives much valuable information about a 


region of which we have but few authentic accounts. 
sketches of the Livesand Judicial Services of the Chief Justices of the Sw- 


preme Court of the United States. By Geo. Van Santvoort. New York 
Chas. Scribner, 145 Nassau-st., 1854. 


John Jay, John Rutledge, Oliver Ellsworth, Jno. Marshall and Roger B. Taney— 
their Lives and Judicial Acts are faithfully sketched by the author. Strange as 
it may appear in view of the constant offspring of the Press this Work was: 
really needed. Excepting Jay, wo should not have known where to lay our 








i 


i 
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hands upon anything like a-full account of the private and public lives of these 
Upon a second thought it seems almost. unaccountable tha 


truly noble men. 
judicia 


such eminent men,—so distinguished in our civil, diplomatic and 
annals,—so honored by their country, and so pure in life, should not ere tnis 
iterature. With truth Van Santvoort 








rich mine of American Biography cannot be exhausted. 


when such treasures as the lives of Rutledge, Ellsworth and Marshall lie still 
” We do not hesitate to be-speak for 


The Reviews of the Judicial Proceedings of éach 


have found a place in our biographical | 


remarks, “Surely the 


undeveloped and comparatively neglected.’ 

the book a welcome reception. 

Chief Justice, which are dexterously woven in, will add to its value and popu- 

larity. 

Party Leade mS Sketches of Thomas Jefferson, Alexande r Hi milton, Andrew 
Jackson, He nary Clay, John Randolph of Roanoke, including notices of 
many other distinguished American Statesmen. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. By Jo. G. Baldwin, author of “ The Slush 


times of Alabama and Mississippi.’ 
A readable book written with any easy flowing pen, got up in Appleton’s style, 
It embraces only a small share of what appropriately belongs to such a subject 


and one canrot help wishing the author had been more full and elaborate in his 
The work will sell and should sell; although it is not free from defects 
He seems fond of dilating 


sketches. 
We do not believe the author is strictly impartial. 


j2"gely on Hamilton’s virtues and Jefferson’s faults,and is too conservative for true 


12 
Democrats. To Randolph he hardly does justice, Jackson aud Clay he treats 
more truthfully. But it is apparently almost impossible to write candidly of con- 


temporaries. One generation at least must needs be between men and their bio- 


graphers, that they may have a fair judgment 


Fashion and Famine, OY Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Bunce Y Brother, 134 Nas 


sau st., Nem York. 
Knowing the Author we were stronglyprepossessed in favor of the work. We 
commenced the reading and were charmed. When we reached the end our inter. 


est had not flagged. The effect is thrilling and dramatic. The tone is hea}thful 
i lom seen a bet- 


and the style is well adapted to the story of its kind—we have sel 


ter book 


Fifty vears in both Hemispheres, or reminiscences of the life of a Jormei 


merchant. By Vincent Nolte. late of New Orleans. Trans/at d fi m tlre 
Redfield, 110 & 112 Nassau-street, New-York. 1854. 


lelighted, profited and—at times 


German. 
Reader—read it and be amused, surprised, 
offended. You will find it a novel novelty, Everything and everybody are talked 


of in every way. We shail hereafter give some extracts with comments more at 


length 
Totemun Ml: by George Payse n, author of * Romance 
York : Riker Thorn y Co., 129 Fulton st. 
Certain traits and peculiarities of the Yankee character are so faithfully and 
aumerously sketched in this book, that lack of space only, prevents us from mak- 
New England country life more 


ing lengthy extracts. We have never seen 


truthfully mirrored. One feels an eaSy piquancy and sarcasm at every ster 
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Chapter First commences thus—‘‘Totemwell is a lurge city in the interior of New 
England, and New York isa little village at the mouth of the Hudson.” We 
evess Mr. Payson is a live Yankee otherwise he eould hardly have penned the 
following so quaint and lifelike, speaking of Totemwell he says :— 

“Fifteen miles further down the river there had sprung up a bustling little 
manufacturing town called “ Stratton Four Corners,’ which had grown more in 
ten ycars than Totemwell in two hundred, and thongh like most youngsters of 
rapid growth, it was as awkward and shambling and uncouth as can be imagined; 
yet it was regarded with the bitterest envy by every man woman and child in 
our village, and the surest road to popularity among us was to decry our hated 
rival as much as possible and at the same time do all we could to be like it.” 
Lossing’s Pictorial History of the United States. For Schools and Families. 

Iilustrated by over 200 engravings. New York: Mason Brothers, 23 

Park Row. ~ 

Mr. Lossing is the author of that deservedly popular work “ The Pictorial 
Field Book of the Revolvtien.” The volume before us is admirably fitted to in 
terest and instruct those for whom itis designed. The character and style of 
the numerous engravings, the simple and progressive arrangement. the excellen- 
classification, the appropriate illustrations and the elegant typography combine 
to render it a finished book. It is rare to see so full a history in so little space, 
The Ladies Complete Guide to Crochet, Fancy Knitting and Needlework. By 

Mrs. Ann H. Stephens. New York: Garrett § Co., 18 Ann st. 

The talented authoress of “Fashion and Famine” is again before the public with 
a work which must prove acceptable to every lady. Itis abundantly illustrated 
with original and choice designs in chrochet on tinted paper apart from the letter 
press. It contains clear and complete instructions for every species of knitting, 
crochet and needle-work. The technicalities of the science are given in full 
[t contains an essay on needle-work and its history, which is alone worth the 


price of the book. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue Acapemy or Music has been duly inaugurated during the | ast 
month. That office was performed by Grisi and Mario, who opened the 
brilliant and beautiful Opera House with Bellini’s Norma, to an audience, 
by no means so numerous and fashionable as it would have been, had not the 
short sighted policy of the whole, or a part of the management, fixed the 
prices at a figure our public do not see fit to submit to, except on very 
extraordinary occasions. Had the prices of admission been the same at the 
opening of this house as they have since been compelled to reduce them to, 
a very different tale would have been told in the way of receipts, and the 
satisfaction afforded the true lovers of Opera; but some Managers, like the 
Bourbons, never learn until it is “ too late.” 

Tue Rroapway THEATER.— 

English Opera at this Theatre has been triumphantly successfal if the 
critics of the daily and weekly press are to be believed and to them, for a 


favorable report we must refer our readers,—to him ofthe Albion in particu- 


lar, for when in our last, we quoted from the Dispatch as one of the best 
musical critics, we did not conceive it necessary to name the party—think- 
ing like Tinsel in the Hunchback, that every one would know whom we 
meant. 


Tinsel.—* Who's Richard Cricket? 
A great man, sir. 
Not knowing whom you would be nobody—’ 
Rochdale —* Who iste? I never heard of him.” 
‘* Tinsel —What! never heard of Richard Cricket! never heard of him 
Why, he’s the jockey of New Market.” 


How doctors will differ on musieal matters as well as other affairs—hear 
what a friend of ours from Pittsburg thinks of these vocalists, in La Som- 
nambula. 


Mr. Editor : 


* T have heard an injured swine 
Squeal with his throat cut.”—Tom Hoop, 


When we parted last evening, I was attracted by the announcement that 
Miss Pyne, and other English vocalists, would do Somnambula at the Broad- 
way, and we just ‘dropped in’ in time to hear a little fair-haired girl, who 
looked as if she had just left some Bremen Packet, declare that— 


‘ She could not give expression 


To her heart’s deep-felt impressicn. 
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and hearing her attempt to do so, I was convinced that she signally failed ir 
the endeavor. Some burly individual, dressed to represent an Italiau peas 
ant, proclaimed, in a very unpleasant voice, which he mistook for singing 


that— 


“Those tones so feeling 


(To her) revealing’’— 


made him feel remarkably pleasant, in which state he would doubtless have 
continued, had not the glory of the evening, in shape of a certain Sig’r Bor 
ronni, made his entrance and interrupted the extatie bliss into which he had 
worked himself in the final shriek which he considered a falsetto. Count 
Rodolpho then made his appearance, dressed in appropriate black, with the 
white gloves “de rigeur,” a part which Brough first made popular this side 
the “ pond.” This Count, however, was ill-at-ease ; the clothes were much 
too new; be would have been more at home in them had they come from 
the bag which whilom he shouldered in Holy-well Street. For in that sa- 
cred locality—sacred to cast-off garments and villainous smells—he has 
doubtless improved those powers which, ascending from * Old Clo,” through 
various stages of hoarseness, culminated in the endeavor to declare in fitting 
bass, that /zs heart has likewise been impressed by a pair of “ bright eyes” 
which were an “earthly blessing.” When his recollections were so very 
overpowering that, entirely failing to express them in decent bass, he had re- 
course to the voice of his boyhood, and squealed, in a shrill falsetto, some 
other remembrance, it was evident that his soul was far away from the mi- 
mic scene he was then employed in. At this period, I could stand it no 
longer, and, as we say in the West, “ was taken with a leaving”—and so we 


leave the opera at the Broadway.” 


MerrorouitaN Tueatre.—The managers at this house are striving to do 
their best, but the fates appear to have been against them the past month. 
Their first card for October, Miss Mackeah, did not prove as effective, on 
trial, as some of her warm admirers anticipated, and she was withdrawn af.- 
ter the first week—we trust, to practice on some other boards, where th 
audience are not so critical and fastidious as at this chaste and elegant thea- 
tre. Mrs. F. Conway has been attached to this house, and will prove a val- 
uable acquisition. She has played Cora, and one or two other characters 
chastely and with effect. Mrs. Alexina Fisher Baker and husband have 
been engaged, but after one or two nights, the illness of one of the parties 
prevented the fulfilment of the engagement. We defer any notice of their 
performance at present. 





HERRING’S PATENT 


CHAMPION SARS, 


AWARDED A MEDAL AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, (Lon- 
don.) AND IS THE MOST PERFECT 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFE 


Derr 


Hall’s Patent Powder Proof Locks (which was awarded a medal at the World’s 
Fair) or any others to suit. 
For sale by the subscriber and his Agents. 
SILAS C. HERRING, 


Green Block,) No. 135, 137, 139 Water-street, New-York 


AGENTS. 
E. FITZGERALD & Co., San Francisco. 
GEORGE W. SIZER, New Orleans. 
WM. V. MOORE & Co., Mobile. 
R. McCLANDISH, Jun., Richmond, Va. 
STURDEVANT, VENABLE & MORTON, Petersburg, Va. 
ROWLAND & BROTHER. Norfolk. Va 
JAMES P, SMITH, Alexandria, Va. 
SCOTT & FITCH, Fredericksburg, Va. 
C. L. HARMON & CO., Chicago. III. 
WILLIAMS, BGONNELL & CO.. Milwaukie 
MARSHALL & CO., St. Paul, Minesseta. 
WEEKS & PRESCOTT, Buffalo. 
J, BRAY, Hamilton, Ca. 
GEORGE HAGAR, Montreal, Ca. 
FITCH & COOK, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
PHILBRICK & BELL, Savannah, Geo. 
M. GIFFORD & SO., Rochester, N. ¥ 
M. H. WEBSTER, Detroit, Mich 








SANDS SARSAPARILLA, 
IN QUART BOTTLES. 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, AND FOR THE CURE OF 


Scrofula, Mercurial Diseases, Rheumatism, Cutaneous Eruptions, Stubborn 
Ulcers, Live Complaint, Dyspepsia, Bronchitis, Salt i Consump- 
tion, Fever Sores, Female Complaints, Erysipelas , Loss of Appetite, 
P umples, Biles, General Debility, &c. 


This preparation has now borne the test of over 14 years experience, since 
its first introduction to public favor, during whieh time numerous imitations have 
s-Tung into existence, founding their claims to the confidence of the community 
on the curative powers contained in Sarseparilla Root, the great reputation and 
extended use of which has been mainly attributed to the many wonderful cures 
effected by the use of this prepar: a While Sarsaparilla Root forms an im 
portant part of its combination; it is, at the same time, compounded with other 
vogetable remedies of great power, ma it is in the peculiar combination and 
scientific manner of its preparatiou, that its remarkable success in the cure of 
disease depends. Other preparations imitate it in the style of putting up, and in 
bearing the name of one of its ingredients. and here ends their resemblance to 
it. Those needing a remedy and purifier like this. are reqrested to note where 
this difference exists, and in making choice of what they will use, not to take 
any other but that one entitled to their confidence, from the lon g list of cures it 
bas effected on living witnesses, whose testimonials and residences have been 
published, and who are still bearing daily testimony to its worth. 

Extract from a letter received from a Physician in Maryland. 

CamBrinGeE, Md., Oct 5th, 1850 
Messrs. SAnDs, 

Gentlemen.—My little daughter was afflicted for a long time w th Sore Hea’ and Ey:s 
and by usi: g your Sarsaparilla, was perfectly cured, other medicines and Sarsap:ri las having 
failed to relieve her. Having used ‘tand teste! its efficacy, I now confidently recommend 
it in preference to any other, as it seems to possess prope erties not cont:ined in any other 
preperation ; and find that purchase.s after they have used it, invariably want the same ar 
tic e again, whenever they require a medicine f r wh ch this is reecomm: nded 

Respectfuily you's, J. FLINT, M.D 

Prepared and sold, wLolesale snd retail, by A.B & D. s ANDS, Druggists 
and Chemists, 100 Fulton st., corner of William, New York. Sold also by Drug- 
gists generally throughout the United States and Canadas. Price $1 per bottle 
six bottles for $5. 


PERUVIAN FEBRIFUGE, 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


INTER MITTENT AND REMITTENT FEVERS, LIVER COVPLAINTS, JAUNDICE. DUMB 
AGUE, DYSPEPSIA. NERVOUS HEADACHE, ENLARGEMENT OF THE 8, LEEN, 
AND ALL THE DIFFERENT FORM>s OF BILIOUS DISEASES. 

AGUE AND FEVER isthe most commcn form of bil.ious disease ; and to thi- especially 


the curative powers of the present remedy are directed ; .ts ¢ mbination 1 eing entirely n 




















and diff ring wi dely in its the rape utic effects and oper tio : On the system, from other prep- 
aratio: 5s des gnec to remove the disease. Aclil,or ciglent shaking of the body. oecu s 
every day or ever other day, 1n +0 e cases every third of fourth day, followed by fever, 
which eon inues from two to tweive buurs. Asnge teaspoonful will. if timely adm pis- 
tered, prevent an attack of ¢ as ls ond Fever; andw operating so effec’ ually asa pallia 
tive. ite permaneney is equally re‘iable. Such has be: he ussturm success in its u«e, thot 
no case is known where this valuable re med y has fai ed te cure when timely administered 

and no person traveling through, or residing B yfee 1 districts should be without it. as a 
few dos « wi'l effectually count ractthe poisonous and miasme| influence arising from such 

cestion. by imparting activity ard vigor to tue biliary o gans, and thus prove a suce PRE 





VENTATIVE against an attick of Chils and Fever 
Prepared and sold by A B. & D. Sands, Nu. 100 Fulton st., N. Y. Priec $1,56 per bo't 





